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Confidence in his teacher or trainer is required of 
one who would profit by special training. The ath- 
lete who, after carefully choosing a trustworthy 
trainer, feels that he might at times improve on that 
trainer's methods, or that he is being overworked 
While others are being underworked, is not likely to 
derive from that course of training all the good that 
he might; and the Christian who openly or tacitly 
shows that he is dissatisfied with the Lord’s methods 
of training, is not likely to allow his spiritual muscles 
reach their highest point of development. 





We never can be too careful of character, but it is 
*asy to be too careful of our reputations. “When I 
7 up all I had to God’s service,” says Wesley, 

did I keep back my reputation?” Yet many a 
tue Christian is over-sensitive as to what people say 
f him, or think of him, and wastes on the guarding 


“made himself of no reputation.” And those who 
his singleness of purpose to do the will of God 





will never show an excessive solicitude about the 
opinions men have of them. In the long run, it is 
only God’s thought of us which counts for anything. 
The more real that thought is to us in its tenderness 
and its fairness, the less we shall occupy ourselves 
with the noisy and shallow judgments of men. 





A new fact is a new problem, and the solution of one 
problem is but the opened way to another. To the 
easily unsettled mind, distressed because of the ever- 
waxing complication of inanswerable questions, there 
is one finality of truth—God is in charge. Of ‘what 
avail is it tospeculate whether our children, who have 
so early passed through the gate of death, are to meet 
us again as children? Shall they grow and progress 
as they would have done had they spent more years 
of life on earth? We ought to be glad that we do 
not know ; for such knowing as we should be capable 
of here would be only the opening of new problems 
of unrest. To know that God is in charge of it all is 
to know all that we ask, and more. This is the 
glorious finality of all problems here: God is, and 
“God is Love.” 


“T want them close in the dear old way, 
+ But life goes forward and will not stay, 
And He who made it has made it right ; 
Yet I miss my darlings out of my sight, 
Although I know 
They are all in the land where I shall go. 
Out from the Father and into life ; 
Back to his breast from the ended strife 
And the finished labor. I hear the word 
From the lips of him who was child and Lord, 
And I know that so 
It shall be in the land where we all shall go.” 


With the month of July the International lessons 
begin a year of study on the life of Christ, from the 
fourfold story of the Gospels. This series bids fair 
to be one of surpassing interest and of exceptional 
advantage to those engaged in it. Never before were 
so many persons together in the common examination 
of this story; never before were such varied and 
helpful aids to both its critical and its popular study 
generally available. It behooves all who can do so 
to make special preparation for this year of study, in 
order to gain the largest possible profit therefrom. 
While entire agreement as to a harmony of the 
events in the gospel story is not to be expected, there 
is great gain in knowing what is beyond question 
among scholars, and what principal questions are 
still open in discussion. As preparatory to this study, 
a careful paper on “The Chronology of Our Lord’s Life 
on Earth,” by Professor Dr. M. B. Riddle, is given 
this week to the readers of The Sunday School Times. 
Dr. Riddle is peculiarly well qualified for a treatment 
of this question. He carefully revised and edited Dr. 
Edward Robinson’s Greek Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, and also his English Harmony. He is familiar 





| 


with all the questions at issue, and he is a thorough 
Greek scholar of independent judgment, of excellent 


of American Revisers, and was held in high esteem 
by his associates in that body. He was associated 
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with Dr. Philip Schaff in his work of editing Lange’s 
Commentary and the Illustrated Popular Commen- 
tary, and he has perhaps done more than any other 
living American scholar as a critical and popular 
commentator of the New Testament books, as well as 
of patristic literature. Dr. Riddle has been a trusted 
adviser of the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
from the day the latter entered upon the duties of 
this position, and his pen has done important service 
for the readers of this periodical in all these years, 
And now he is to prepare, week by week, the Lesson 
Surroundings and the Critical Notes ‘on the studies 
in the life of our Lord. Better help than his in this 
sphere is not obtainable. 


THE LAD AMONG THE APOSTLES. 


The character and the position of the Apostle 
John have been treated very amply by both biogra- 
phers and commentators, and yet one feature has 
either been overlooked or too lightly emphasized ; 
that is, his youthfulness. The most striking indica- 
tion of this fact is found in the saying of his fellow- 
disciples that John was not to die, but to remain on 
the earth until the Lord’s second coming. It is to 
be noticed that this comes immediately after his say- 
ing to Peter, “ When thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” Here it is 
implied that Peter was to live out the full period of 
an ordinary human life, and was to glorify God by a 
death of martyrdom in his old age. But John was 
expected to outlive Peter and all the rest, manifestly 
as being distinctly younger than all the rest. And 
this view is confirmed by the fact that John did out- 
live all the other apostles. 

When we turn from this presumptive proof to the 
appearance of John in the Gospels, we find it amply 
confirmed. The first noteworthy fact is his com- 
parative insignificance. Where he and his brother 
are named, it is always “James and John,” never 
“John and James.” When he and Peter go up to 
the Temple to pray, not only is it “ Peter and John,” 
but Peter heals the lame man and does the preaching, 
while John stands by and Jooks on. So Peter is the 














spokesman before the sanhedrim, although John, 
both by courtesy and in justice, is included ia the 
| heroic reply that they will hearken unto God rather 
| than unto men. .In not one instance does the great 
| apostle of love, who holds so large a place in the 
affections of the later church, take the initiative in 
the church of the first days. 
More specifically this is indicated in John’s rela- 
tion to his Master. He was “the disciple whom 
| Jesus loved,” “ which also leaned on his breast at the 
supper ;” and yet the relation excited not the least 
_ jealousy among the rest. They seemed to find some- 
‘thing natural and fitting in the loving intimacy, 
| which the youth of John explained. How different 
| when the mother of Zebedee’s children couples James 
and John together in the request, not for present 
eminence in affection for one, but for future eminence 


this bauble time and strength which were given | spirit, and of well-balanced mind. Dr. Riddle was a | in glory for both! The ten “were moved with indig- 
for worthier uses. We serve a Master who| prominent member of the New Testament Company | nation concerning the two brethren,” although they 


saw nothing to complain of when they saw John’s 
‘head lying so near to Jesus’ heart. And as it lay 
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there, Peter made signs, and perhaps whispered to 
John, to ask who should prove a traitor. 

Peter, indeed, seems to have had much of his 
Master’s affection for the lad. We have seen them 
going together to the Temple after Pentecost. We 
find them together in Pilate’s judgment hall, when 
the lad passes unquestioned, while the grown man is 
called to account for himself. Mary of Magdala 
finds them together when she comes with the first 
news of the resurrection, and they run together to 
the tomb, the lad outrunning the grown. man, but 
halting timidly at the door of the tomb until Peter 
has entered it with a man’s boldness. And it is 
Peter who, turning about, sees John following the 
Master and himself as they walked apart on the lake 
shore, and asks, “ Lord, what [is] this one [to do]?” 
—not “this man,” as in the English versions. The 
strong and emphatic character of Peter offered just 
the kind of support that a lad in the natural timidity 
of youth would cling to. 

We can note also the double affection which en- 
trusts Mary the mother and John the friend to each 
other. The dying Saviour says first, “ Woman, 
behold thy son,” which as much entrusts John to her 
as the words “ Behold thy mother” entrusts her to 
John. 

The apostle who survived his Master by between 
sixty and seventy years, and plays so insignificant a 
part in the pentecostal church, was a lad only in 
years, The church first gathered had both old and 
young in its membership, like every later church. 
Our Lord had a high appreciation of youth and its 
capabilities. He did not simply regard it as a tem- 
porary and immature stage of existence, whose only 
significance lay in its influence upon the life of those 
who had emerged from it into riper years. There is 
nothing in ancient, and very little in modern, litera- 
ture, which puts childhood into such a place of honor 
as do the Gospels. 

All the world sees the need that children shall 
acquire from their elders a knowledge of the pru- 


dences and the dexterities of the world. Only Jesus | 


points out that a child is a teacher as well as a 
learner, and that we may acquire of him a wisdom 
which better fits men for the divine relations of the 
kingdom than does the hard wisdom of an unloving 
world, that is rich in experiences but poor in 
humility. To be “born again” implies this above 
all things,—to acquire by grace the simplicity, the 
freshness, the humility, the trustfulness, which the 
child possesses by nature. Hence the warning that, 
instead of helping the child by our lessons of worldly 
wisdom, we may hinder him, putting stumbling- 
blocks in his way, and causing him the loss of all in 
his nature that is in affinity with the divine kingdom. 

Starting from this teaching, it is most interesting to 
watch the spiritual development of the youngest 
among the apostles, who needed the least of “ turn- 
ing round” from worldliness to become as a little 
child. That the Master loved him the best of all 
was but the result of his greater childlikeness, not a 
caprice or an accident. That which he loves in any 
of us, that which he elects, is the new man in us, 
renewed into his own image, which is childlikeness 
itself. The Apostle lay nearest his heart who was 
most to his mind, and in whom the great truths of 
the gospel found the most congenial soil. 

Men ask : “ Can the Fourth Gospel be historic fact, 
when its picture of the Saviour differs so notably 
from the others?” May we not answer, as did 
Schleiermacher, that it is the truest of all the gos- 
pels, as written by him who understood Jesus the 
best, and had an ear for his deepest word concerning 
himself and the kingdom? Or with Sears, that it is 
“the gospel of the heart of Christ”? The others 
saw and recorded as they were fitted, by divine 
grace co-operating with natural powers, to see and 
write. But inspiration does not change the man’s 
character into a divine perfection, while it expands 
and ennobles the powers he possesses. Its result is 
conditioned by the limitations of its human recipient. 


It is a “treasure in earthen vessels,” or else the in- 
spired man would become an incarnation of God. 

In John’s Gospel we have the fullest disclosure of 
the Christ. It is given us by one who came to the 
great theme with the fewest of the prepossessions 
which a vicious education fosters, and with the open- 
est and most plastic mind. “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear!” This man heard the finest 
shades of sense, grasped the subtlest harmonies, and 
came by the ways of the heart into the very holy of 
holies of the revelation of God in his Son. He had 
come to know his Master at an age when he had 
little to unlearn. Peter had to fight down his Jewish 
prejudices and his still more perilous self-confidence. 
Paul had to set his face against the rabbinical sub- 
tlety, which had become almost a second nature to 
him, “at the feet of Gamaliel.” John just began 
with Christ, with Christ he went on, and with Christ 
he ended. 

Such is the privilege of the Lord’s children and 
the lads among his servants still. We come short of 
the gospel conception of the Christian life when we 
assume that it must begin with a sense of alienation 
and bitterness toward God. There is no reason why 
our children should ever know a time when they did 
not love the appearing of God in Christ, or need to 
be turned from evil ways in which they never walked. 
True, the old man and the new will both be manifest 
in them, and the baser self will give battle to the 
nobler. They share in the radical evil in human 
nature, call it what. you will, and which only grace 
can eradicate. But in nearness to Christ, in the 
realizing sense of his love to them, and in openness of 
heart to receive his word in simplicity, they may live: 
John’s life and come to John’s calm assurance, in 
which the life that now is becomes already the life 
that is eternal in the Son of God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It.is a. great. deal easier to make mistakes than to-avoid 
them, although this doesn’t seem to be understood by 
those who never write themselves, but who are quick to 
point out the mistakes of experienced writers, with ex- 
pressions of wonder that such men could make such 
errors. He who knows most about writing is least sur- 
prised at finding a mistake in another’s writing, or in his 
own, and he is readiest to admit that he has been in error 
on an occasion. Professor Willis J. Beecher, who is ex- 
ceptionally careful and accurate as a critic and a writer, 
is thus prompt and hearty in his admission of an error 
in his writing, which he is first to discover and to point 
out. He says: 

I should like to ask the pardon of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times for a blunder of mine, as stupid as it is elaborate, 
in the Lesson Surroundings published May 26, 1894. I wished 
to express the idea that the Israelites probably crossed the Red 
Sea ata time when the lowest possible tide combined with other 
causes to render the crossing possible. I spoke of this time as 
being at neap tide, either one week or three weeks after the 
passover. Of course, it was at spring tide, two weeks after the 
passover. 


New puzzles are showing themselves in the Revised 
Version of our English Bibles, as other puzzles continue 
to show themselves in the Authorized Version. A Vir- 
ginia correspondent comes with the following questions: 


In Genesis 50 : 23, Revised Version, is it not possible that a 
typographical error has crept into the text? Should it not 
read “borne upon Joseph’s knees” instead of “born”? Pelou- 
bet’s Notes gives it “‘ borne.” If “ born” is correct, what does 
the expression mean? Ina very entertaining article in The 
Sunday School Times about two years ago, Dr. Philip Schaff 
stated that it was the intention of the American Committee of 
the Revision to publish an American edition of the Revised 
New Testament in 1895, incorporating the preferences of that 
committee into the text. I have not heard nor seen anything 
of the matter since. Will you kindly state if the American 
New Testament will be published next year? 


A prominent member of the American Revisers re- 
sponds to these questions as follows : , 


1. There is no mistake in Genesis 50 : 23, Revised Version. 
The Hebrew word means “born.” The Authorized Version 
renders “ brought up,” with the margin: “ Heb. borne.” But 
“borne” is used in this margit, not in the sense of “ carry,” 
but of “brought forth.” As to the meaning, probably the 
Authorized Version text suggests the sense; ‘The children 
were reared in such intimacy with Joseph, that they might be 








vised New Testament, to which Dr. Schaft referred, has}, 


















much preparatory work put upon it; but nothing definite unco 
be stated in regard to the publication of it. The death of» whet 
Schaff, for obvious reasons, will cause delay; and the few gy pray 
vivors of the American New Testament company (only four ig pow 
number) are all thronged with other duties, indi 
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Many of us miss the comfort and the help we might 
have through prayer, by misconceiving the power ay 
the privileges of prayer as outlined to us in the Word 
God. Some of us act as though we thought that praye 
had its chief value in bringing us into a right spirit wit, 
reference to the orderings of God; that, of course, it 
could not be expected that prayer would influence th 
action of God, while it could affect our own readiness 
accept those orderings cheerfully. Others of us emphy. 
size the Bible promises of prayer as we read them, anj 
are inclined to feel that we are justified in expecting g 
specific answer to all of our specific prayers; that, if wy 
are urgent in our requests or our demands of God, 
shall surely have our desires in every case. The one oj 
these views is as erroneous as the other. Neither has, 
basis in the Bible promises as they stand. Unless » 
realize the limitations as well as the scope of those prom 
ises, we shall fail of their best benefits in our personal 
lives. Many a believersuffers through not knowing jus 
what to believe. A trustful Christian in New York staty 
writes as follows of her doubts and fears : 








I have had, and still have, trouble as to how determined] 
could be in asking God for blessings, from my fear that they 
might not prove to be such after I received them. Your many 
thoughts om prayer have been of great help to me, and, if itis 
not asking too much, would you give your views more fully on 
this subject? I believe thoroughly in prayer, and from a child 
have gone to God more freely than I could to an earthly parent; 
and many times he has answered in ways I could not have 
dreamed of or hoped for. But this verse in Psalm 106: 1), 


“He gave them their request : but sent /eannese into their soul,” th 
has kept me back from demanding what I considered a thing al 
to be desired, lest I too should find with it leanness and emp po 
tiness in my soul. I have written thus fully that you might T 
know better how to help me. And there may be others who th 
who need it also. . 
We have reason to believe from the Word of God that lis 
faith-filled prayer is one of the forces in God’s universe p 
as truly a force as electricity or gravitation.. We know ’ 
that by conforming to recognized conditions of nature 
we can draw the lightnings of heaven down to earth, and § 


send them with a private message of our own, along 4 
telephone wire, to a personal friend a few squares or 4 
thousand miles away. Why should it be unreasonable 
to suppose that a faith-filled child of God can have such 
power in the realm of the spiritual world, by conforming 
to conditions that God has pointed out, as the average 
telephone girl exercises over the occult forces of nature! 
But, in order to have power through prayer, a child of 
God must conform to the conditions which God indicates 
in his promises to answer prayer. The prayer is to be 
the prayer of a child of God asa child of God, in matters 
appertaining to the sphere of that individual’s responsi- 
bility and mission. It is to be in that spirit of faith 
which is confident of an. answer within the limits of 
God’s already known will, and is restful in the desire for 
God to give or to withhold an answer in things beyoud 
the scope of the petitioner’s knowledge of God’s will. 
All this is indicated in the Bible promises themselves. 
If a child of God needs wisdom to know his duty, or 
strength to do it, he can be sure that God is ready 
give it; and he may pray for it unqualifiedly. If 
child of God has responsibility for the declaration of 
truth to others, or for wise and loving ministry to on¢ 
committed to his charge, he thay have like confidence i 
prayer. And he could not be sure of having such special 
aid without such’special prayer. If, however, a child of 
God has earnest longings for something that he thiaks 
will be for good to him or to others, but which he is 2% 
sure is in accordance with God’s will to give, he bas 2° 
right to pray for it unqualifiedly, although he may Pp" 
for it earnestly. He must limit his prayers and his de 
sires to the limitations of his knowledge on this poi 
and must pray that God will grant his request, or will 
refuse it, as God sees best. The Israelites in the wilder 
ness were not willing for God to choose their desert food 
forthem. They said they did not want to stay in the land 
of training unless God would give them meat, whether be 
thought it best or not. So God, as a means of thelf 
training, gave them their request, and sent leanness into 
their souls; showed them, as a lesson to themselves sal 
to others, that his choice for them was better than thei” 
for themselves. We ought to be confident and persistent 





said to be “‘ born upon his knees.” 2. The edition of the Re- 


in all our prayers for things within the scope of 40° 
declared will. We ought to be careful not © Pp! 
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conditiona}ly for things which only God can know 
whether or not they are best for us. We ought never to 
y for things that we know are not best for us. The 
power and the limitations of faith-filled prayer are clearly 
indicated in the Word of God. We are to study that 
Word reverently and with an open mind, in order to know 


its teachings on this point. 








FRETTING AND WAITING. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


To those who fret 
Lest the next hour be set 
With sudden grief or care, 
Promise seems never fair, 
And Hope, a stranger-guest, 
Makes not their haunts her nest. 
Fear proffers all her debt 

To those who fret. 


To those who wait 

Content, to contemplate 

Their present joy or wo 

There comes nv silent foe 

Out of the mists to mar 

The inner calms that are. 

Peace comes, though it come late, 
To those who wait. 


Manchester, N. H. 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF OUR LORD'S 
LIFE ON EARTH. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


There are not only many vexed questions respecting 
the chronology of our Lord’s life on earth, but there is 
also in many minds great confusion, even regarding 
points that are historically or mathematically certain. 
To avoid such confusion, it is well to have a working 
theory of the chronology. Such a theory enables us to 
se the relation of events, where this is clearly estab- 
lished; to discuss open questions as such; to weigh 
probabilities, without admitting that the whole matter is 
shopeless tangle. 

The working theory which will underlie the Lesson 
Surroundings in The Sunday School Times during the 
year devoted to the study of the Gospels is as follows: 


Birth of Jesus Christ, December 25, A. U.C. 749, = B.C. 5. 
Baptism of Jesus...........January, A. U.C. 780, = A. D. 27. 
CreetB ehe0.. scscceiss concveees April 7, A. U. C. 783, = A. D. 30. 


This theory is better sustained as to the years than as to 
the more specific dates. It implies (1) that Dionysius, 
who fixed what is called the Christian era, placed the 
birth of Christ five years later than the latest date pos- 
sible, if December 25 is assumed as the day of the 
Nativity; (2) that the year 749 is on the whole the most 
probable year; (3) that our Lord was a little more than 
thirty years of age when he was baptized; (4) that his 
public ministry covered four passovers (Quadripaschal 
theory), and therefore continued for three years and 
(about) three months; (5) that he ate the last passover 
with his disciples at the regular time, the 14th of Nisan, 
and was crucified on the 15th of Nisan, which, in A. U.C. 
783, probably corresponded with April 7. Each of these 
five points requires explanation ; a full discussion cannot 
be attempted. If the questions involved are understood, 
the reader can easily find authorities to consult. 

I. The Relation of the Christian (Dionysian) Era to the 
Roman Era.—Here the greatest confusion exists, owing 
to the fact that Dionysius Exiguus (died A. D. 556), a 
Scythian by birth, who, when an abbot at Rome, estab- 
lished what is called the Christian era, made it begin too 
late. Hence the effort to ‘state the dates correctly has 
occasioned much difficulty. Our English reference Bibles 
imerease the confusion by attempting to give correctly 
the probable dates up to the beginning of our Lord’s 
Ministry, thus adopting the years of our Lord’s real age, 
hot those of the Christian era. This incorrect reckoning 
£8 on up to the tenth chapter of Acts. Not only so, 
but the corrected tables in many Teachers’ Bibles fail 
% recognize the true relation between the two modes of 
teckoning (Dionysian and Roman). The writer knows, 
his sorrow, that a further confusion arises from the 
failure of students to understand that the numbers of the 
Tears are always ordinal (first, second, etc.), never car- 
tinal (one, two, three, etc.). 

The Roman reckoning of years is the more convenient 
we for the student of the Gospels. It gives a single 
“trent series, not a double one. In reckoning from or- 


we reckon backwards and forwards from the beginning 
of our era (for example, B.C. and A.D.), there are two 
fractions of years involved. Another advantage of using 
the Roman reckoning grows out of its use by Josephus 
and other authors. Whenever a date is to be verified, it 
must be expressed in years of Rome. 

The first point to be fixed in mind is the beginning of 
the Christian (or Dionysian) era. Dionysius started in 
his reckoning with the Annunciation, not with the birth 
of Christ, He made A. D. 1 = year of Rome 754, be- 
ginning his year with March 25, nine months before 
Christmas, December 25. His starting point, as he im- 
plied, was the Incarnation, the miraculous conception. 
Now a failure to recognize this fact results in confusion 
when comparing the two reckonings. Such a failure 
involves mathematical inaccuracy, not historical uncer- 
tainty. Whatever may be uncertain, this is mathemati- 
cally true: Dionysius fixed the birth of Jesus at Decem- 
ber 25, 754, which was nine months after the beginning of 
what is now called the Christian era, Here, where the 
matter is purely one of numbers, there is often the greatest 
perplexity. It follows from this that the years corre- 


spond thus: 
B.C. 1 = 753; B.C. 2 = 752. 
A.D. 1 = 754; A.D. 2 = 755. 


The Roman era begins 753 years before the Christian, 
hence the constant differences between A. U.C. and A. D. 
is 753. But when dates B.C. and A. U.C. are added, 
the sum is always 754, because the two series of ordinal 
numbers run in opposite directions, and two fractions 
are involved which make but one year in fact, while 
counting for two in the figures. When this relation of 
the reckonings is understood, the chronology can be in- 
telligently discussed, and not till then. 

For example, Herod died in April, 750. If December 
25 is the date of our Lord’s birth, then the year cannot 
have been later than 749. But Dionysius placed the 
Nativity at December 25, 754, at least five years too late. 
It is commonly said the Christian era begins four years 
too late, which is partly true. From December 25, 
749, to March 25, 754, the starting point of Dionysius, is 
four years and three months. But when the birth of 
Christ is in question, a difference of five years must be 
allowed. The matter becomes a practical one in view of 
the proposed celebration of the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century in Palestine. Centuries are counted by 
ordinal numbers; it takes a full hundred years to com- 
plete a century. The twentieth century will begin Jan- 
uary 1,1901. Strictly speaking, it will not begin until 
March 25,1901. The twentieth century after the birth 
of Christ, according to the common reckoning, will not 
begin until December 25, 1901. But as Dionysius fixed 
the birth of Christ at least five years too late, the twen- 
tieth century after the actual (or probable) date will be- 
gin December 25, 1896. Yet it is seriously proposed to 
celebrate December 25, 1899, as the opening of the twen- 
tieth century after the birth of Christ. It is to be hoped 
that such a preposterous blunder in mathematics as well 
as history will not be perpetrated. 

II. The Date of Our Lord’s Birth—The year was 
probably A. U.C. 749; the time of year is uncertain. 
The most assured point is the date of Herod’s death, just 
before the passover in 750. If allowance is made for the 
events intervening between the Nativity and the death, 
it is barely possible that the former occurred in the be- 
ginning of 750. Certainly, if December 25 was the time 
of year, it could not have been later than 749, possibly a 
year or two earlier. Another date, less definite, is given 
in Luke 3: 1, 2, where John the Baptist is said to have 
begun his ministry in the “fifteenth year” of Tiberius 
Cesar. The uncertainty arises from the fact that Tiberius 
began to reign jointly with Augustus about January, 765, 
and to reign alone August 19, 767. The fifteenth year, 
reckoning from the latter date, would be August 19, 781, 
to 782. But as John was born six months before our 
Lord, certainly not later than June, 749, this reckoning 
would make him at least thirty-two years old when he 
began, and our Lord of the same age when he began to 
teach (Luke 3: 23). This is possible, but “ about thirty 
years,” in such an author as Luke, probably points only 
to a few months in excess. Reckoning from the begin- 
ning of the joint reign, the fifteenth year would be from 
January, 779, to January, 780. If John began to preach 
at thirty years of age, as seems probable, his birth, ac- 
| cording to this reckoning, would be somewhere during 
749. Other data are still less definite; as, for example, 
the reference to Quirinius (Luke 2: 2), which still in- 
volves a historical difficulty ; the appearance of the star 
in the east, about which, as a purely astronomical phe- 
nomenon, no certain conclusions have been reached. 





numbers there is usually a fraction involved. If 


As regards the time of year, there are no positive data. 
The Nativity is universally celebrated on December 25, 
and a iarge part of the “Christian Year” is virtually 
arranged in accordance with that date. Hence, though 
the time of year was probably earlier, for convenience 
the traditional day can be retained, especially as no other 
day can be fixed as even approximately correct. 

With December 25, 749, as the basis of the working~ 
theory, the following are the corresponding dates of the 
antecedent events: The appearance to Zacharias, close of 
September, 748, = B.C.6; the Annunciation (about six 
months after, and nine months before the Nativity), 
March 25, 749; the birth of John the ‘Baptist, June 24, 
749, = B.C. 6. All these, of course, depend upon the 
assumed date of the Nativity. The visit to Jerusalem, 
when the boy Jesus was “twelve years old” (Luke 
2: 42),.would be at the passover in 762, = A. D. 9 (not 
A.D. 8, asin the margin of our reference Bibles); for 
Luke implies that Jesus was twelve years old, not in his 
twelfth year, the former age being a significant one for a 
Jewish boy. Hence the date would be twelve full years 
after the first passover succeeding the Nativity; that 
first passover would be in 750, and twelve full years 
afterwards would be the passover of 762, which is A. D. 9. 
III. The Date of the Baptism of Jesus.—It has been 
already shown that John’s ministry probably began 
during 779. Our Lord was thirty years old not later 
than December 25, 779. ‘‘About thirty years’ would 
scarcely mean less than thirty, which was the Levitical 
age. As Luke, in the earlier chapters of his Gospel, is 
quite specific in his statements respecting time, it seems 
unlikely that our Lord’s ministry began much after his 
reaching the age of thirty. It would seem, too, that 
Luke refers to the baptism as virtually the beginning of 
the public ministry. If, then, our working theory ac- 
cepts December 25, 749, as the date of the Nativity, we 
must place the baptism after December 25, 779, and suf- 
ficiently before the passover of 780 to give room for the 
forty days in the wilderness and for all the events re- 
corded in John 1: 29 to 2: 12,—a period certainly not 
less than two months, and probably somewhat longer. 
The traditional date of the baptism is January 6, but for 
this day there is no direct evidence. It is highly proba- 
ble that the year was A.U.C. 780, = A.D. 27; but 
the time of year may have been either in January or in 
the early part of February. 

IV. The Length of Our Lord’s Public Ministry.—The 
Quadripaschal theory is the preferable one. This accepts 
four passovers during our Lord’s public ministry. These, - 
with the exception of the last one, are noted by John 
only : the first, John 2: 18-25; the second, John 5; the 
third, John 6:4. The last passover is referred to by 
all four evangelists. The only question is, Does John 5 
refer to a passover? If not, then but three occurred 
during the ministry, which therefore lasted only two 
years and three months. If that chapter refers to a 
passover, as seems more probable, then the ministry was 
over three years in length. The approximate dates are: 
January, 780, = A. D, 27. 
April 7, 783, = A. D. 30. 

As this matter affects the chronology of the lessons 
for 1894, it deserves particular attention. There are two 
questions to be considered: 1. Does John 5: 1 refer toa 
passover? 2. If so, where is that passover to be placed 
as related to the ministry in Galilee? 

1. Does John 5: 1 refer toa passover? The reading 
followed in the Authorized Version and in the text of 
the Revised Version is “a feast.” But the margin of 
the Revised Version says: ‘‘ Many ancient authorities 
read the feast.” This means that the evidence for the 
article in Greek is quite strong. It includes three of 
the best uncial manuscripts, a number of others, one of 
the best early versions. Hence Tischendorf, influenced 
by Aleph, accepts the article. If “ the feast” is the cor- 
rect reading, a passover is referred to, being the principal 
feast. If it is to be omitted, then a passover might be 
meant, the other reading showing that this view was 
accepted by the transcribers who inserted the article to 
explain the sense. Grammatical usage does not compel 
us to refer “a feast” to some other feast than the 
passover. 

It is difficult to find any other feast to which the pas- 
sage is applicable, whether Purim (which the advocates 
of the Tripaschal theory usually accept) or Pentecost. 
The feast of tabernacles seems out of the question. 
Moreover, the reference to any other feast compresses 
the events of the early ministry into too brief a time, 
The strongest objection is that the Sabbath controversies 
in Galilee (narrated by Matthew, Mark, and Luke) im- 
ply the time of harvest; namely, April, shortly after 
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On the whole, it is safest to accept 749 as the year. 
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passover, nor the last, nor the one mentioned in John 
6:4, It seems necessary, then, to accept another one, 
and to find this other one (the second) in John 5. This 
is only a brief statement, but the main arguments have 
been suggested. 

2. If John 5 refers to a passover (the second of four), 
where shall it be placed as related to the Galilean minis- 
try? Jobn gives no hint in regard to this, since he tells 
nothing of the early ministry in Galilee. The usual 
view is that this passover should be placed immediately 
before the Sabbath controversies mentioned by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. They occurred at early harvest, near 
the time of the passover; the assault upon our Lord 
about healing on the Sabbath at Jerusalem (John 5) 
would lead tosimilar opposition in Galilee, (An unusual 
phrase in Luke 6 : 1—*' second-first””—may mean that a 
passover had recently occurred.) On this view the last 
event before the second passover was the call of Matthew. 
The feast at his house and the subsequent discourse 
must be placed later, after the return from the country of 
the Gadarenes. 

Dr. Andrews, however, strongly advocates the view 
that John the Baptist was not imprisoned until just 
before the second passover, and that therefore the whole 
Galilean ministry must be put after John 5, since the 
Synoptists tell us that our Lord’s preaching in Galilee 
began after the imprisonment of John the Baptist. This 
would make a difference of a few weeks only, the events 
in Galilee up to the call of Matthew being put after the 
second passover. But it makes too long an interval be- 
tween the passover and the harvest which is implied in 
the Sabbath controversy in Galilee. 

The working theory presented is therefore that of four 
passovers, the second one (John 5) following the call of 
Matthew, and preceding the Sabbath controversy in 
Galilee. The date of this passover would be April, 781, 
= A.D. 28. Its place in the Sunday-school lessons for 
1894 would be between Lessons 4 and 5 of the fourth 
quarter. 

V. The Date of Our Lord’s Death.—This took place at 
the fourth passover, on the theory advocated through- 
out this article. The year was A. U. ©. 783, = A. D. 30. 
To this there are no serious objections, although there is 
not decisive evidence from other than biblical sources to 
settle the time. The attempt to fix the date from the 
prophecies of Daniel is not a safe method of determining 
historical questions. The day of the week was certainly 
Friday,—the “ Preparation,” the day before the Jewish 
Sabbath. But the day of the month has been in dispute 
since the second century. The passover supper was 
regularly eaten at the close of the fourteenth day of Nisan. 
Three of the evangelists state, more or less positively, 
that our Lord ate the last passover with his disciples at 
the regular time. The day was certainly Thursday, and 
this Thursday would, according to these statements, be 
the 14th of Nisan, Friday being the 15th. But the 
early discussion shows that many Christians believed 
that our Lord instituted his supper on Nisan 18, and 
was crucified on the 14th, about the time the paschal 
lamb should be slain. Passages in John (especially 18 : 
28) have been adduced in support of this view. They 
can, however, be explained in accordance with the state- 
ments of the Synoptists. Furthermore, the arguments 
used by the Fathers to support the view that our Lord 
died on the 14th of Nisan are nearly all of them senti- 
mental and dogmatical, rather than historical and ex- 
egetical. Hence the theory that our Lord died on the 
15th of Nisan is preferable. According to the Jewish 
calendar, that day, in A.U.C. 783, would answer to 
April 7 of our reckoning. This last question deserves 

further treatment next year. It is mentioned simply to 
complete the statement of the “ working theory.” 

With every desire and effort to present these points 
clearly, I am fully aware that this article is necessarily 
exacting in its demands upon the attention and thought 
of the reader. No one can understand these questions, 
much less decide them for himself, without familiarity 
with the Gospels,—without exact and consecutive think- 
ing. But if the Lord we love lived on the earth for our 
salvation, surely the study of his life deserves all grateful 
care and patience on our part. 

Western Theological Seminary. 





THE DIVINE GUIDANCE. 
BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


Nothing can be more comforting to the devout mind 
than the assurance of the divine guidance. He who 
knows the fallibility of his own judgment and the de- 


around him and the many snares that it spreads for his 
feet, and withal the arts and wiles of the Devil, will not 
lightly esteem the divine promise, “I will instruct thee 
and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go: I will 
guide thee with mine eye.” His need and his faith 
taking hold of this precious assurance will answer, 
“Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward 
receive me to glory.” Comforted and supported by the 
consciousness of God’s presence and care, he may walk 
securely and happily even “through the valley of the 
shadow of death,” and fear no evil. Those who trust 
their own hearts and lean to their own understandings 
are often made to know by sad experience that “the 
way of man is not in himself, that it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.” The many sad wrecks 
along the pathway of life give assurance doubly sure 
that no unaided human foresight, no calculating shrewd- 
ness, is able to anticipate and ayoid the dangers to body, 
soul, character, business, family, and society, which 
throng the way in which we are compelled to walk 


through a 
“World no friend to grace 


To help us on to God.” 


For see how many perverted and injured, how many 
lost and ruined, lives are around us! How many, even 
in youth, are broken in health, enfeebled or depraved in 
mind and manners, through errors and indiscretions; 
how many are enslaved by habits of tobacco and drink, 
and with the bad indulgence lose the power of will to 
escape their awful bondage; how many are shut up in 
prisons, asylums, reformatories; and how many must ex- 
piate their crimes upon the gallows,—all because “‘ they 
hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the 
Lord: they would none of my counsel: despised all my 
reproof. Thereforeshall they eat of the fruit of their own 
way, and be filled with their own devices.” 

The divine guidance is offered in such a way as not to 
supersede our own following. It is guidance that is 
offered. God does not propose to carry us “to the skies 
on flowery beds of ease.” It is by his counsels that he 
proposes to guide. These he addresses to our intelli- 
gence, our consciences, our wills. The planets he guides 
by force, the brutes by instinct, but us he propeses to 
lead by making us a willing people “in the day of his 
power.” He therefore counsels us to hear, to ponder the 
path of our feet, and “ be not as the horse, or as the mule, 
which have no understanding: whose mouth must be held 
in with bit and bridle.” And yet, if men will be guided 
in no other way, God proposes still to lead them ; for he 
cannot allow them to have their own unhindered and 
bad way. If they will not accept his hand, he may put 
a hook in their jaws, or a ring in their nose, and so lead 
them as one might lead a mad bull. “ Because thy rage 
against me and thy tumult is comep into mine ears, 
therefore I will put my hook in thy nose and my bridle 
in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by the way by which 
thou camest.” So said God to the audacious and blas- 
phemous Assyrian, Sennacherib. 

But tenderly and gently does he counsel and guide 
those who will open their ears and prepare their hearts 
to his admonitions, counsels, and encouragements. By 
his Word, his Spirit, his providence, his own servants 
will he give due, prompt, and sufficient counsel. It may 
not always be just what we wish most to hear. . His 
leading may be through deep waters, through fiery fur- 
naces, through thorny ways, and over rugged steeps, but 
it will even then be best to follow him. We may be 
assured the way will be safe, even though it be not 
pleasant. When our difficulties press us most, and our 
strength is feeblest, then he will be nearest, “‘a present 
help in trouble.” Just when earthly friends falter and 
forsake us he will stick “closer than a brother.” 

I once paid a guide a dollar to conduct me in mid- 
winter under the Falls of Niagara, on the Canadian side. 
He led me as far as the place of greatest danger, and, 
whilst standing on a smooth and sloping plane of ice, 
overawed by the thunder of the cataract, the rush of the 
winds, and the dash of the spray, he took advantage of 
my abstraction, and forsook me. It was with indescrib- 
able horror that I contemplated my situation, and feared 
to lift my foot, lest I might skate under the Falls. 

God never leaves a trusting child in this way. It was 
his better care that assured and saved me; Let us more 
sweetly and confidently follow him, and lean less to our 
own understanding. He may not show us much of the 
way at a time. Only a step, perhaps, will he at once 
make known ; but if we will take that step, we shall not 
fail to find the next, and so ontotheend. And whdatan 
end,—glory! “Thou shall guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me to glory.” 





ceitfulness of the human heart, the corruption of the world 


“ALL THE WAY THROUGH.” 












BY M. E, SAFFOLD. , At 
Rob! 
“They’s good all the way thu,” said a little Deg quite 
boy to me one day, as he offered a basket of apples fy best 
sale. time 
My thoughts flew at once to Queen Elizabeth’s ». abou 
mark, when she felt so bitterly the difference betwog, piect 
the good promises of her counsellors and ministers ¢ ings 
state in the beginning, and the failure and disappoin. whe! 
ment in the end. “Like a basket of apples, fair anj that 
beautiful on top, but withered and rotten at the bottom” Bi 
The little negro’s words, “All the way thu,” are a gooq Mim abou 
motto to live by. ; terec 
A grocer, initiating a new clerk into the mysteries of in €3 
his trade, seeing him on the first day of work filling, tact 
peck measure for a customer with potatoes of fair sin was 
from bottom to top, said: “See here, that won’t do; w. imme walk 
keep two sizes of potatoes! [Fill the measure half way mm 10 @! 
from the barrel of small potatoes, and finish from th A 
one containing the large ones; the big potatoes sell thf bis 
little ones.” his ¢ 
“T prefer,” said the young man, “ to fill my measure beg? 
with the same quality all the way through.” s 
His honesty lost him his place, but not his reputation, im bers 
which gained him a better. Elsewhere it was argue Bi 
that the integrity which considered the customer's in fm i 
terest, would hold good with the employer. wert 
Two boys competed at school for a prize offered for the am {st 
best original essay on-a given subject. One studied th M 
subject with all the ability of which he was capable, ani fam ‘De | 
then wrote the best essay possible for him. kno 
The other cribbed paragraphs and pages from encyclo n 
peedias and other authorities, and strung them together whe 
with his own words. The wise old professor, when the M 
verdict was given in favor of the former, supplemented Imm »€ 
it by saying: “It is by no means the best essay, but imme '!! 
is honest all the way through. The other is not th jm ™ 
production of the boy who presents it, but a mixture Mim 
his own and other people’s writing. It cannot compesfmmm ™*" 


as an original essay.” 

Two farmers in the South sent bales of cotton 
market to be sold. The cotton of one was sampled, at 
classed good all the way through. It brought i 
owner a price that gladdened his heart,,and repaid hia 
for his toil. 

The other had hid away in a coating of fair cotton a 
inferior article, which brought the whole down to ils 





own valuation. side 
We know of nothing the Almighty has made which Mim 5° 
shows a specious outside to hide fraud within. Th im" 
earth has buried in her bosom richer treasures than she fim "° 
shows upon the surface. The ocean, so bare and col m | 
above, covers goodliest treasures beneath. bee 
The lesson is a good one for us to learn; for when the wit 
superficial stratum of good which overlies a dishonest Mim "° 
character is exhausted, there is nothing left but rottex: im 
ness within. J 
Selma, Ala. 
7 
CHAOS, OR SIDEWALKS? 
BY MARY ©. CUTLER. 
“Shall we get to the sidewalks to-night, Mamie?” tea 
“No, Robbie; not to-night, Robbie must be patieot i sul 
We shall get there some time.” the 
They were sitting together in a large armchair, before a | 
the open grate,—the enthusiastic high-school girl sod Hi ¥! 
her little brother. She was studying astronomy tbe Hm di 
term, and Mr, Gordon, the teacher, was not only very | 
much interested in the subject himself, but had succeeded ch 
to a remarkable degree in arousing the interest of bis Su 
pupils in thisstudy. The nebular theory of Sir Williaa ta 
Herschel;as elaborated and set forth by La Place, ¥! Hy 
yet too new to find a place in text-books; but Mn Him o 
Gordon did not confine himself to the text-book, a4 dl 


finding the hypothesis so satisfactory, he had presented 
it to his class in such a convincing way that they we 
all sure of its truth. 

“ What nice bedtime stories this will make for Bo» 
bie!” thought his sister. “And I can work in some 
the things I learned in geology, too.” 

“ Woulda’t Robbie like to have each night a part off 
great, long story, all about how the earth was made! 
she asked one evening soon afterward, 

“P’raps so,” he answered, somewhat. doubtful 
“Will you tell how the sidewalks were’ made!” be 
added, seeming a little more interested. 











Steubenville, O. 


“Oh, yes!” replied his sister; “only we want toh 
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—— 
first how the ground was made to lay the sidewalks 

And so the story had gone on night after night, while 
Robbie had shown varying degrees of interest, but never 
quite 80 much as his sister had expected. She tried her 
pest to adapt the story to his comprehension, and some- 
times felt much encouraged; as when she was telling 
about the formation of the coal-beds, and showed him a 
piece of coal she had found, which seemed to have mark- 
ings on it like the bark of a tree; or, at another time, 
when she showed him a picture of the huge bird-tracks 
that had been found in other formations. 

But now and then Robbie would ask some question 


tered on that with which he had first become acquainted 
jn experience. The sidewalks were his “point of con- 
tact” with, and his first interest in, earth structure. It 
was because he hoped to learn some time how the side- 
walks were made, that he was trying to listen patiently 
to all the rest of the story. e 

And so on this night Robbie settled himself down in 
his corner of the chair, and was very quiet. He asked 
his sister no more questions. For the first time his eyes 
began to droop before she had finished. 

“J must try to make it more interesting,” she said to 
herself as she kissed him good-night. 

But before another night a fatal disease held Robbie 
in its relentless grasp; and two days later the family 
were gathered about the little form, from which life was 
fast ebbing away. 

When the last flutter of expiring breath had ceased, 
the solemn hush was broken by the doctor’s words: “‘ He 
knows more now than all the living.” 

“Oh, oh!” gasped the sister, and fled to her room, 
where she could wail out her grief alone. 

What was the thought that had taken possession of 
her at that moment? It was that now she could never 
tell her patient little brother how the sidewalks were 
made. Indeed, he would never care now to know about 
earth’s sidewalks, for he walked the golden streets. To 
have kept him waiting for what he was eager to know 
seemed now so cruel that she almost feared he could 
never care for her any more. ' 

Years afterward, when our schoolgirl had grown older 
pi wiser, she learned how abnormal, as well as unsatis- 
fing, had been her method,—that she ought to have 
begun with what the child already knew something 
about, and was interested in, and thence she could have 
led him whither she would. To the high-school girl the 
sidewalks were laid on the ground; to the child, the 
ground was hidden under the sidewalks. His first expe- 
tience with earth was not the underlying ground, but the 
overlying sidewalks. She had vainly thought to begin 
at the beginning of God’s works, instead of the real 
beginning of knowledge-getting,—the “ point of contact” 
with the world. But now she had learned that there is 
no beginning to the universe of God save in the dawning 
perceptions of the little child. 


Lowell, Mass. 





WHAT TO DO WITH REVIEW SUNDAY. 
BY MILA FRANCES SMITH. 


Review Sunday is often dreaded and disliked by 
teachers and pupils, and very often a special lesson is 
substituted for it, or the teachers prefer a review from 
the desk. We can understand how it may be a terror to 
4 lazy, incompetent, or inexperienced teacher. To one 
ho understands the work aright it is hailed as a splen- 
did opportunity. 

It is the Sunday when your irregular pupils have a 
chance to gain something of what they have lost, the 
Sunday for you to find out how much of what you have 
taught has been remembered, and, what is still more 
important, how much has been forgotten. It is the time 
ofall the year that tests both your work and that of your 
Class, and there can be no real, honest, satisfactory teach- 
ng without it. Teachers ought to use review Sunday for 
teview, and never consent that anything else in the 
vay of special lessons or general exercises shall be used 
instead, 

One great objection to the review is lack of time. 

°W can one whole quarter’s lessons be reviewed in one 

n time? It cannot be done, so do not attempt it. 
ake two Sundays,—three, if you need them. What! 
lake two Sundays for review, and miss the appointed 
n for one of those days? Why not? Is it not bet- 

et to teach fewer lessons, and then pause to see whether 
have been understood and remembered, than to go 


yourself a chance to find out if you have really taught a 
single one of them? The question of importance is, not 
how much truth has come from your lipsin a given time, 
but how much truth have you put into the hearts and 
minds of your pupils; and that must be discovered by 
what they tell you, or, in other words, by their answers 
to review questions. 

Another objection to review Sundays is that many 
teachers have really nothing to review. They have 
taught nothing distinctly or definitely. They do not 
remember their own lessons, and, of course, cannot ask 
intelligent questions. This can be remedied by a change 
in the method of teaching. 

Begin the first Sunday in the quarter to get ready for 
review. Have a little blank-book, and put down the 
one truth or truths in that lesson that are most impor- 
tant. Write every lessori out in full, questions and all, 
and keep every scrap you write at least until after re- 
view Sunday. That is your preparation. Tell the 
pupils they are going to be examined. That will be 
quite a surprise, as many of them never dream they are 
expected to remember anything in a Sunday-school 
lesson. Tell them to put down in writing every Sunday 
what they remember. That isa part of their preparation. 
Have a review Sunday in miniature every Sunday. 
Take the first five minutes of the lesson time for short 
general questions on the last lesson. When through 
teaching, ask for the points you have just taught; ask 
one pupil for them, then another, then ask for them in 
concert, These questions should be the last thing before 
each lesson closes, the first thing before each new lesson 
begins, and by the end of the quarter most of these ques- 
tions will be recognized as old friends, and will be greeted 
with no hesitation. Do not be afraid to repeat. 

Seventy times seven is none too often for truth as well 
as for forgiveness. The Lord has to tell you and me 
some things many times over before we remember and 
understand, and this should make us more patient with 
our classes. Make up your mind that your scholars must 
remember and repeat until they do. 

By such simple methods, by perseverance and prayer, 
and by aclear understanding with your class that the 
main truths of any lesson may be called for any minute, 
review Sunday can be looked forward to with delight 
instead of with dismay. 

Philadelphia. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





MATTIE’S PICTURE GALLERY. 
BY CLARISSA POTTER. 


They sat in a row, propped against each other and the 
rough, splinter-teethed boards of the garret’s south wall, 
—five chunky rag-babies, with round, ink-marked' eyes, 
and tangled hemp hair, combings from Grandma Bovee’s 
flax cards, 

Right in front of them, on the floor, sat their mistress 
and teacher, little Mattie Bovee, with her Primer in one 
hand, and in the other a long, dried stalk from grandpa’s 
dusty bundles of herbs that swung from the rafters, 
which she used as both switch and pointer while she 
tried to teach A B C to her mute class. 

“Come, Depsy Jane! Fold your arms, and sit up 
straight. You are lolling onto Rosabelle, like the shift- 
less, lazy girl you are! And,here, Hepsibah Ann! Do 
sit down, and stop making such horrid faces. You are 
always clattering about those big, clumsy feet of yours! 
Topsy St. Clare! stop rolling your eyes, and look straight 
at me!” And the brittle herb-stalk came down with a 
flirt across Topsy’s flaxy pate. 

** Now, all together, say C-a-t!” 

And, as Mattie’s shrill voice rang down the garret 
stairs, Grandma Bovee, who was spinning yarn in the 


“Four more great, long hours before bedtime,” Mattie 
soberly said, watching the clock’s creeping hands, 
“Grandma, what can I do this long, long week, when 
mama is gone?” 

“While you were playing with your dollies in the 
attic to-day,” Grandma answered, counting stitches on 
her needles for a fox-and-geese mitten, “ I thought of an 
old game my little sisters and I played in our garret 
when we were little girls.” : 
“O grandma! Tell about it, please!” And Mattie 
forgot te watch the clock, and curled herself on the 
hearth-rug, close to grandma’s chair. 

“The sloping roof and gable boards of the great open 
room under the eaves were rough and bare, just as they 
are in your attic, Mattie, and stormy days, when we 
could not play out of doors, we would cut pictures from 
old almanacs and newspapers, and paste them on the 
boards. We would group flower pictures in one place, 
and pictures of animals and houses in other groups, and 
the gaily-dressed ladies, that we cut froni an old, bright- 
colored fashion-plate, we carefully pasted where they 
could best be seen,—on the wall between the two south - 
windows; and very proud we were of those smartly 
dressed, gay-colored figures. We had such happy times, 
cutting and grouping the pictures! I am sure you also 
would, in doing the same.” 

“O grandma! may I? Papa has a whole shelf full 
of old catalogs about seeds and fertilizers and farm ma- 
chines, full of pretty pictures. I am sure he would let 
me cut some of them ; and in the storeroom there’s piles 
of waste papers from which I know mama would allew 
me to clip pictures. Please, grandma, can’t I begin this 
very evening?” 

And Mattie sprang up, eager to at once commence 
work for her picture gallery. 

“Yes, child; but you have so many bare boards to 
cover, why not make part of the space a gallery of Bible 
pictures? It will not only amuse but help you to more 
clearly remember the stories and teach you the truths 
we all need to learn. In my bookcase there isa pile of 
old Sunday-school quarterlies from which you may cut 
all the pictures you choose,” 

“O grandma, what fun! With so many pictures 
about Joseph and Esther and Mary and other Bible 
people, I can tell their story in such a nice plain way 
by pasting in a group all the pictures I can find about 
them.” 

Mattie ran to grandma’s room for an armful of old 
quarterlies, 

‘Our Sunday-school lessons last autumn were on the 
life of Paul,” grandma said, sorting from the heap a 
half-dozen books for the same quarter, but of different 
grades and publications. “In these we shal] find many 
pictures from Paul’s life. You may clip them all, and I 
will help you number the cuts as they should be grouped 
on the wall; and the next suitable day you may havea 
happy time in the garret commencing your picture 
gallery.” 

Half-past seven came all too soon that evening that 
promised to be so long. Snip, snip, went Mattie’s sharp 
shears, and click, click, went grandma’s needles as they 
flew around the fox-and-geese pattern. 

Twenty-nine pictures she found of Paul, illustrating 
scenes in his life, from his journey to Damascus till he 
was a preacher in Rome ; but, whether prisoner or master, 
always the same bold, brave Paul. 

Mattie carefully studied and numbered the pictures as 
she cut them, and, when all were clipped, spread them 
on the hearth-rug before the cosy open fire. 

“ Why, grandma!” she cried, lifting her eager, flushed 
face, “‘ it’s just like a Sunday-school lesson review,—only 
better and easier. The pictures tell me all about Paul, 
and I can remember his journeys, and the cities in which 
he preached, and what happened to him in each one, by 
just looking at this picture review. I mean to cover the 
south wall with Bible pictures, and the roof boards, so 








porch chamber, laughed until she ran a dangling, whir- 


little girl’s “ make believe” talks to her doll class, 

It was arainy winterday. “ January’s thaw,” grandma 
called the muggy, sloppy weather,—so warm she had 
taken the opportunity to finish her spinning in the porch 
chamber, and Mattie, in cloak and hood, had been 
allowed a long play in the attic. 

Out of doors it was dismal enough, dirty, honey- 
combed snow covering the fields, the roads deep with 
muddy slush, and heavy rain clouds hanging so low that 
at half-past three it was too dark in the chambers for 
grandma to longer see to spin, and, calling Mattie, they 
went down stairs, to find the sitting-room’s curtains 





2 with every one in the quarter, and never give 


drawn and lamps lighted, as though it were evening. 


ring “nose” from off her spindle’s point, listening to the | 


far as I can reach, with newspaper and bright catalog 
pictures.” 
| The dreaded long week, when Mattie’s mama was 
| called from home, proved a short one, after all,—she was 
| so busy and happy with work on her gallery. 
| Mama was led with a great deal of mystery up the 
| attic stairs, expecting to see a new arrangement of Mat- 
tie’s doll family, or a train of box-cars rigged on her 
warping-bar spools across the long floor, but when she 
| saw the gallery of Bible pictures, telling so clearly of the 
| lives of God’s people, she said : 
“May my little girl early learn the truths these pic- 
| tures teach, that to love and obey God is the only way t 
| be truly happy! ” 


| Madison, Me. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Sevond Quarter, 1894.] 


1, April 1.—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer..................00« Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-30 
2. April 8.—Discord in Jacob’s Family....... 
3. April 16.—Joseph Sold into Egypt..... 
4. April 22.—Joseph Ruler in Egypt....... 
5. April 29.—Joseph Forgiving his Breghr 
6. May 6.—Joseph's Last Days......... 
7. 
8. 




















May 13.—Israel in Egypt............ 
May 20.—The Childhood of Moses...... 
9. May 27.—Moses Sent a8 @ Deliverer,..........cccccccccsserseeseeses 
10, June 3.—The Passover Instituted....... an = =6—6h UE | 
11. June 10.—Passage of the Red Sea................ccccccseeseeseees Exod. 14 : 19-29 
12 June 17.—The Woes of the Drunkard.....................cs0ee00 Prov. 23 : 20-35 
13, June 24.—Review. 





[Third Quarter, 1894.] 


1, July 1.—-The Birth Of JeOsus..........0...ccccccsceeesserrerreeesenercenstere 
2. July 8.—Presentation in the Temple ~ 
3. July 15.—Visit of the Wise MeD.................ccccccceseeene 

4. July 22.—Flight into Egypt. conccsesestes 
5. July 29.—The Youth Of Jesus...............cc...:scssescoesseesereeeeenes 








6, August 5.—The Baptism of Jesuz.............. 
7. August 12,—Temptation of Jesus................... -Matt. 4: 1-11 
8 August 19.—First Disciples of Jesus... .........ccccecceeseeeeeeee John 1 : 35-49 


9. August 26,—First Miracle of Jesus .................... 
0. September 2,—Jesus Cleansing the Temple..........,.........++« 
ll, September 9.—Jesus and Nicodemus. : 
12. September 16.—Jesus at Jacob's Well ..............ccccccccceeceseees 
18. September 23.—Daniel’s AbDStimence................ccceosererereeereee Dan. 1 : 8-20 
M September 30.— Review. 








OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tax AMERICAN [NsTITUTE OF SacRED LITERATURE. 





STUDY XXV.—A REVIEW. 
Genesis 33 to Exodus 19 : 1. 


I, Tue Mareriat. 

1, Its Character. Glance rapidly through the chapters, 
with a view of determining their varied contents; for exam- 
ple, historical, genealogical, poetical. Does either element 
have so characteristic and prominent a place that it may 
fairly give its name to the whole? 

2. Its Origin. Recall to mind the remarks made about the 
origin of certain portions of this material; for example, 
chapter 36 and the whole story of Joseph. Is it reasonably 
certain that these portions are, as Sayce affirms, of Edomitic 
and Egyptian origin respectively? If we decide affirma-: 
tively, consider two conclusions: (1) the immediate author 
of Genesis used simple literary methods, collecting the ma- 
terial which suited his main purpose from various sources; 
(2) this foreign material was used in entire subordination to 
the main purpose of the historiographer. 

8. Its Unity. Notwithstanding the diversities of the ma- 
terial from some points of view, does it give the impression 
of being a genuine unity? If so, try to determine the urify- 
ing element. Is it something inherent in the material, so that 
no part of it can be considered independent of the rest? Is 
it in the characteristic tone given to the material which makes 
the whole historical, or prophetical, or religious? or is it in 
the resultant impression of a providential guidance, which be- 
comes the constant lesson of the material ? 

IL. Tae Ipgas PRESENTED. 

1, Genesis Thirty-three to Fifty. Think backward from the 
end of Genesis to the twelfth chapter, and notice how the 
life of the nation in Egypt is presented as the outcome of a 
steady course of development under a Divine plan from the 
beginning of Abrabam’s career. We have a gradually grow- 
ing people, a steadily developing spiritual purpose, an en- 
larging conception of God. 

2. Exodus One to Nineteen. Notice the many illustrations 
of Divine majesty, power, and purpose in these chapters ; the 
enlarged ideal of the nation, the advance in its conception of 
God, the proofs of providential care. 

IIL. Tax Cuaricrers. 

Study the closing years of Jacob’s life, in contrast with 
the earlier years. In what sense did he become the “ prince 
of God”? 

Make a careful study of the life of Joseph. What were 
his characteristic traits? In what sense was his life typical, 
and why? 

Note how utterly Moses differs from any of the characters 
described in Genesis, and how his character fits the times in 
which he lived and moved. 

IV. Tux Perron. 

Recall the headings given in the former review (Study 
XIL.), namely : 

1. A Period of Beginnings, 

2. A Period of Growth, 

3. A Period of Relative attainment ; 
and notice that we may profitably add: 

4. A Period of Consolidation, 

5. A Period of Divinely-quided Self-assertion ; 
all leading up to: 
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6. A Period of National Organisation. 


10. 


11, 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XIII, JUNE 24, 1894. 
Second Quarterly Review. 


HOME READINGS. 


M.—Gen. 37 : 23-36. Joseph sold into Egypt. 
T.—Gen. 41 : 38-48. Joseph ruler in Egypt. 
W.—Gen. 45: 1-15. Joseph forgiving his brethren. 
T.—Exod.1: 1-14. Israel in Egypt. 
F.—Exod. 2: 1-10. The childhood of Moses. 
8.—Exod. 12: 1-14. The passover initiated. 
S.—Exod. 14: 19-31. Passage of the Red Sea. 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR PHE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 





I. JACOB’S PREVAILING PRAYER. 


I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.—Gen. 32 : 26, 


II. DISCORD IN JACOB'S FAMILY. 


See that ye full not out by the way.—Gen. 45 : 24. 


III, JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. 


Ye thought evil against me ; but God meant it unto good.— 
Gen. 50 : 20. 


IV. JOSEPH RULER IN EGYPT. 


Them that honour me I will honour.—1 Sam. 2 : 30. 


Vv. JOSEPH FORGIVING HIS BRETHREN. 


If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him; and if he 
repent, forgive him.—Lwke 17 : 3. 


VI. JOSEPH’S LAST DAYS. 


The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.— Prov. 4 : 18. 


VII. ISRAEL IN BGYPT. 


Our help is in the name of the Lord.—Psa, 124 : 8. 


VIIL. THE CHILDHOOD OF MOSES. 


I will deliver him, and honour him.— Psa, 91 : 15. 


IX. MOSES SENT AS A DELIVERER. 


Fear thou not; for I am with thee.—Jsa. 41 : 10. 


X. THE PASSOVER INSTITUTED. 


Christ-our passover is sacrificed for us.—1 Cor. 5: 7. 


XI. PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 
faith they passed through the Red sea.— Heb. 11 : 29. 


XII. THE WOES OF THE DRUNKARD. 


Look not thou upon the wine when it is ré@.—Prov. 23 : 31. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 


Topic: Help through a Struggle with Self. 
1. An Appeal for Help. 
OUTLINE : {2 A Wrestling with God. 
8. An Assurance of Success. 


. Topic: Help Needed from the Power of Self. 


1, Jacob and his Family. 
OUTLINE : 12 Joseph and his Dreams. 
3. Selfishness and its Fruits. 


. Topic: Help Needed against Evil Counsel. 


1. Evil Counsel Formulated. 
OUTLINE: {2 Evil Counsel Operative. 
3. Evil Counsel Fulfilled. 


. Toric: Help through Personal Character. 


1. Personal Worth Recognized. 
OUTLINE : {2 Persunal Worth Honored. 
3. Personal Worth Effective. 


. Topic: Help through a Porgiving Spirit. 


1. Brotherly Kindness, 
OUTLINE : {2 Free Favor. 
3. Generous Care, 


. Topic: Help in Life’s Later Years. 


. £1. Unexhausted Good-will. 
OUTLINE : 12° Peaceful Old Age. 


. Topic: Help Needed under Heavy Burdens. 


1. Early Experiences in Egypt. 
OUTLINE : {2 Later Experiences in Egypt. 
3. Bitter Experiences in Egypt. 


. Topic: Help against Enemies. 
0 {3 pi oe. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Womanly Sympathy. 
3. Helpful Resale 


. Topic: Help in Hopelessness. 


1. Duties. 
OUTLINE: {2 Difficulties. 
3. Encouragements. 
Toric: Help to Those who will be Helped. 
1. Help Needed. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Help Provided. 
3. Acceptance Required. 
Topic: Help in Deep Waters. 


. § 1, The Israelites Delivered. 
OUTLINE : { 2. The Egyptians Overthrown. 


. Topic: Help against Needless Danger. 


1. Needless Danger. 
OUTLINE : i? Unfailing Cause. 
3. Sure Prevention. 


REVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS.* 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : And Jacob was left alone; 
there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day 
And when he saw that he prevailed not against him, he to 
the hollow of his thiga; and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh wy 
strained, as he wrestled with him. And he said, Let me BO, for 
the day breaketh. And he said — (Gen. 32 : 24-26) 
Scholars: I will not let thee go, except thou bless me (Gea, 
32 : 26). 

Teachers: Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you (Matt. 7 : 7), 
All: Every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeks 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened (May 
7:8). 

Lesson 2.—Superintendent : Now Israel loved Joseph won 
than all his children, because he was the son of his old ag. 
and he made him a coat of many colours. And his brethry 
saw that their father loved him more than all his brethren ; aj 
they hated him, and could not speak peaceably unto him (Ge, 
37 : 3, 4). 

Scholars: See that ye fall not out by the way (Gen. 45 : 4) 
Teachers: Walk inslove, even as Christ also loved you (Ep), 
5:2). 

All: He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, cap. 
not love God whom he hath not seen (1 John 4: 20), 
Lesson 3.—Superintendent: And there passed by Midig 
ites, merchantmen ; and they drew and lifted up Joseph out, 
the pit, and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces « 
silver. And they brought Joseph into Egypt (Gen. 37 : 28), 
Scholars: Ye thought evil against me; but God meant} 
unto good (Gen. 50 : 20). 

Teachers: To them that love God all things work togethe 
for good (Rom. 8 : 28). 

All: Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I lon 
thee (John 21 : 17). 

Lesson 4.—Superintendent : And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, 
Forasmuch as God hath shewed thee all this, there is none » 
discreet and wise as thou: thou shalt be over my house, and 
according unto thy word shall all my people be ruled : only in 
the throne will I be greater than thou (Gen. 41 : 39, 40). 
Scholars : Them that honour me I will honour (1 Sam. 2: 30), 
Teachers: Both riches and honourycome of thee, and thou 
rulest over all (1 Chron. 29 : 12). 

All: Now unto the King eternal, incorruptible, invisible, 
the only God, be honour and glory for ever and ever, Ama 
(1 Tim. 1: 17). 

Lesson 5.—Superintendent: And ye shall tell my father o! 
all my glory in‘ Egypt, and of all that ye have seen; andy 
shall haste and bring down my father hither. And he f 
upon his brother’ Benjamin’s neck, and wept; ‘and Benjamit 
wept upon his neck. And he kissed all his brethren, and wep 
upon them : and after that his brethren talked with him (Gen 
45 : 13-15). 

Scholars: If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him; 
and if he repent, forgive him (Luke 17 : 3), 

Teachers: If ye forgive men their tresspasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you (Matt. 6 : 14), 

Ali; Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven ow 
debtors (Matt. 6 : 12). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent: And Joseph said unto bis 
brethren, I die: but God will surely visit you, and bring you 
up out of this land unto the land which he sware to Abraham, 
to Isaac, and to Jacob. And Joseph took an oath of the chil 
dren of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you, and ye sball 
carry up my bones from hence. So Joseph died, being an hut 
dred and ten years old: and they embalmed him, and he was 
put in a coffin in Egypt (Gen. 50 : 24-26). 

Scholars: The path of the just is as the shining light, tht 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day (Prov. 4: 18). 

Teachers: If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, ¥¢ 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus bis 
Son cleanseth us from all sin (1 John 1: 7), 

All: Come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord (Js 
2: 5). 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent : And they were grieved becau# 
of the children of Israel. And the Egyptians made the cbil- 
dren of Israel to serve with rigour : and they made their live 
bitter with hard service, in mortar and in brick, and io all 
manner of service in the field, all their service, whereia the? 
made them serve with rigour (Exod, 1 : 12-14). 

Scholars: Our help is in the name of the Lord (Psa. 124: ®): 

Teachers: The Lord is good, a strong hold in the day 4 
trouble; and he knoweth them that put their trust ia bia 

(Nahum 1 : 7). ° 

Ali: O Lord my God, in thee do I put my trust (Psa. 7 : }): 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent: And Pharaoh’s daughter sid 
unto her, Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and! 
give thee thy wages. And the woman took the child, and 
nursed it, And the child grew, and she brought him unto Pb 
raoh’s daughter, and he became her son. And she called b# 

name Moses, and said, Because I drew him out of the 7 
(Exod, 2 : 9, 10). 

Scholars : I will deliver him, and honour him (Psa. 9!: 15) 

Teachers: When he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daughter took 
him up, and nourished him for her own son (Acts 7:21). _ 

All; Like as a father pitieth hischildren, so the Lord pitie# 
them that fear him (Psa. 103 : 13). 

Lesson ®.—Superiniendent: And Moses said unto 6% 


} Nore —Any number of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, pris 








on single sheets, for convenient use, may be had of the pu 
The Sunday School Times. Price, postpaid, 75 cents per : 
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Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt? And he said, 
Certainly I will be with thee ; and this shall be the token unto 
thee, that I have sent thee > when thou hast brought forth the 
ple out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain 

(Exod. 3 : 11, 12). 

Scholars: Fear thou not ; for I am with thee (Isa 41 : 10). 

Teachers: Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me (Psa. 
93 : 4). 
Pas, Thou hast been my help; cast me not off, neither for- 
sake me, O God of my salvation (Psa. 27 : 9). 

Lesson 10.—Superintendent : I will go through the land of 


a 


a Egypt in that night, and will smite all the firstborn in the land 

of Egypt, both man and beast; and against all the gods of 
" Egypt I will exeeute judgements : I am the Lord. And the 
“ blood shall be to you for a token upon the houses where ye 


are; and when I see the blood, I will pass over you, and there 
shall no plague be upon you to destroy you, when I smite the 
jand of Egypt (Exod. 12: 12, 13). 

Scholars : Christ our passover is sacrificed for us (1 Cor. 5:7). 

Teachers: Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world! (John 1 : 29.) 

All; Though your sins be as scarlet, they shail be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool 
(Isa, 1 : 18). 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent: And Moses stretched out his 
hand over the sea; and the Lord caused the sea to go back by 
astrong east wind all the night, and made the sea dry land, 
and the waters were divided. And the children of fsrael went 
into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and the waters 
were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left 
(Exod, 14 : 21, 22). 

Scholars: By faith they passed through the Red sea (Heb. 
11; 29). 





seph, Teachers: All things are possible to him that believeth 

0» ME (Mark 9 : 23), P 

asl All: I believe ; help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9 : 24). 

Ay in Lesson 12.—Superintendent : Who hath woe? who hath 
sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath complaining? who 

£90), hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes? 

thou They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek out 


mixed wine (Prov. 23 : 29, 30). 

Scholars: Look not thou upon the wine when it is red (Prov. 
9%: $1). 

Teachers : Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, 
that they may follow strong drink; that tarry late into the 
night, till wine inflame them! (Isa. 5: 11.) 

All; It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do 
uything whereby thy brother stumbleth (Rom. 14 ; 21). 








RECAPITULATION. 


This quarter’s lessons continue the history of Israel from 
the studies of the preceding quarter, into Egypt, and onward 
to their deliverance at the Red Sea. To these lessons is added 


B ou one from the Book of Proverbs, in which the duty of tem- 
perance is taught, The entire series was thus grouped in the 

0 is Pre-View : 
fe THE VERY PRESENT HELPER. 
e chil. GoLpEn TExT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
 sball strength, a very present help in trouble (Psa. 46 : 1). 
ae 1, Help through a Struggle with Self. 

2. Help Needed from the Power of Self. 
t, that 3. Help Needed against Evil Counsel. 
\, 4. Help through Personal Character. 
ht, we 5. Help through a Forgiving Spirit. 
us his 6. Help in Life’s Later Years. 

7. Help Needed under Heavy Burdens. 
d (Isa, 8. Help against Enemies. 

9. Help in Hopelessness. 
een 10. Help to Those who will be Helped. 
e chil 11. Help through Deep Waiers. 
mg 12. Help against Needless Danger. 
o they Lesson 1—The Very Present Helper here appears in 

Jacob’s night-wrestling, wherein God grants “ Help through 
4 : §). «Struggle with Self.” There is (1) An Appeal for Help; 
day of (2) A Wrestling with God ; and (3) An Assurance of Success, 
p him which sends Jacob on his way with a new name and a new 
hope, 

dn a Lesson 2.—Within the circle of‘ single family this lesson 
er = illustrates “ Help Needed from the Power of Self.” (1) Jacob 
: wi ‘nd his Family are not superior to selfishness, Self can 


5 Poe taily be detected in the events of (2) Joseph and his Dreams, 
Yhile in the conduct of the brothers when Joseph was in 









ann their power (3) Selfishness and its Fruits find ample and 
errible illustration. 
1 : 15) Lesson 3,—“ Help Needed against Evil Counsel” appears 


“uspicuously as Joseph is sold and carried off a slave, and as 
the father is so cruelly’ deceived. The story shows Evil 
Counsel (1) Formulated, by the wicked schemers ; (2) Opera- 
We, as their schemes move toward completion ; and (3) Ful- 
in the final wo of Jacob and servitude of Joseph. 
4.—“ Help through Personal Character” next ap- 

Pim. In the exaltation of Joseph, Personal Worth is (1) 








plishes all that was expected of it, and does not disappoint 
those who repoged their interests upon it. 

Lesson 5.—God next extends “ Help through a Forgiving 
Spirit,” which appears in (1) Brotherly Kindness, shown by 
Joseph to the very men who had so shamefully abused him; 
in (2) Free Favor, lavished upon them; and in (3) Generous 
hy which he continued over them to the latest day of his 
ife. 

Lesson 6.—But old age comes on apace, and our very 
present Helper bestows “ Help in Life’s Later Years.” Two 
features characterize Joseph’s later years; namely, (1) Un- 
exhausted Good-will, and (2) Peaceful Old Age. Thus he 
goes down to his grave honored and bemoaned by all his 
generation. 

Lesson 7.—Years pass and changes come. The new king 
of Egypt brings new experiences for Israel, and we find 
“Help Needed under Heavy Burdens.” This need appears 
in viewing (1) Early Experiences in Egypt, when all was 
well; (2) Later Experiences in Egypt, after Joseph and his 
services were forgotten; and (3) Bitter Experiences in 
Egypt, when the hard bondage prevailed and the cruel task- 
master held sway. If ever help was needed, it was at this 
time, in this land, and by this people. 

Lesson 8.—Cruelty becomes more intense. “Help against 
Enemies” is needed, for enemies swarm on every hand. But 
the Helper is there, and help comes through (1) Motherly 
Love, developing courage and ingenuity ; (2) Womanly Sym- 
pathy, extending royal protection to an outlawed babe ; these 
two elements, under God, bringing (3) Helpful Results of 
most satisfactory character. 












































Help is in God. He is the very present help in every time 
of need. Let that fact strike home like a solid shot. 





REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Heat mélts wax, but hardens clay. A nature fundamentally 
religious is softened by trial; an irreligious one is made sullen 
and resentful. Jacob was by no means an ideal man, but, 
with all his defects, he had the root of the matter in him, 
and a fair and vigorous shoot from this broke at last out of 
the dry ground of his selfish and crafty past. The long 
wrestling of his soul with its lower tendencies, through the 
dark hours at Mahanain, finally turned the scale in his favor, 
and the morning sun rose on him as no longer the old Jacob. 
but Israel,—one who strives with God, and prevails. It re- 
minds us of the saying of John Newton, that prayer, like the 
boat-hook, if it do not pull the wharf to the boat, pulls the 
boat to the wharf. “The supplication of a righteous man,” 
says James, “availeth much in its working,” but here we 
see the prayer to be made a righteous man equally effeciual. 
Still, the changed man had to suffer for the sins and errors of 
the past; .for what we sow we must reap. 

His terror about Esau was followed by the violence of his 
sons at Shechem, and the light of his life went out when 
Rachel was taken from him at the side of the Bethlehem 
road. Then came additional troubles from his children. the 
sons of different mothers. Some of them, born of slave-girls, 
were no better than they should have been, and even Zilpah’s 

























































































































































Lesson 9.—But the desired relief is not fully ready for! children appear to have done her very little credit. Jacob, 
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bestowal. He who would have proven a helper is banished, 
and becomes a fugitive ina distant land. What is now needed 
is “Help in Hopelessness.” This comes by prescribing (1) 
Duties; but the doing of these seems to be hindered seriously 
by (2) Difficulties. But God, whose opportunity is ever man’s 
extremity, floods the doubting heart with (3) Encourage- 
ments, and so helps the hopeless. 

Lesson 10.—A blow is about to fall to crush out the last 
vestige of Egypt’s unwillingness to let Israel go. But Israel 
is mot forgotten. Protection for their families is provided, 
conditioned upon certain prescribed duties, ‘“ Help for those 
who will be Helped ” is proffered in the slain lamb and the 
sprinkled blood. Undoubtedly there was (1) Help Needed ; 
but there was (2) Help Provided; then came the condition, 
(3) Acceptance Required. 

Lesson 11.—Israel was at the Red Sea, and “ Help in Deep 
Waters” was needed. It was furnished in a two-fold form. 
By divine arrangement we see (1) The Israelites Delivered, 
and (2) The Egyptians Overthrown; and it was in the deep 
waters of the sea that both events became conspicuous, and 
became forevermore the symbols of God’s help for his people 
in all deep waters through which they must pass. 

Lesson 12.—That men are exposed, or expose themselves, 
to needless danger, is a pitiable fact. In this lesson, “ Help 
against Needless Danger” is set forth in one of its aspects, 
and that perhaps the worst of all. 


prevalent in every community. (2) Unfailing Cause for all 
this evil is then pointed out. None can doubt the connection 
is prescribed. “Look not on the wine;” then safety is 
certain. 









mized ; (2) Honored; and (3) Effective, for it accom- 





(1) Needless Danger, in 
many sad forms, is portrayed ; and these forms are but too | 


of cause and effect in this instance. But (3) Sure Prevention | 


In this needy world help is needed everywhere and always. | 


of course, cannot be excused from a fair part of the blame, 
for we see in his weak partiality to Joseph that he was far 
from perfect as a father. Polygamy, however, was at the 
bottom of his sorrows in his household, the jealousies and 
schemes of the different mothers always leading to mischief 
in such an establishment. It is, indeed, the same to-day in 
the East, Mrs. Bishop the traveler telling me that she was 
constantly asked for poisons to kill rivals or their children, 
or for something that would disfigure them: : 

Slavery, in the lands of the Bible, is not accompanied with 
that social degradation which has always marked it in the 
West. Joseph is only one of a vast number of able men 
raised, under Oriental despotism, from a servile position to 
high honor. Yet “slavery” is a bitter word, and we see in 
the oppression of Israel, at a later time than Joseph’s day, 
how dreadful the wrongs may be which arbitrary power over 
brother-men, when stirred by unholy motives, may inflict, 
The story of Joseph is a lesson for all time, how ability, sup- 
ported by integrity and conscientious discharge of duty, con- 
quers even the greatest difficulties, and wins its way in the 
world. 

Abrech, the word translated in our version “ Bow the knee,” 
| is now thought by some to be an Asiatic title of dignity, the 
| adoption of which in Egypt is explained by the close connec- 
tion between the Nile and Mesopotamia in early times, as 
proved by the tablets found atTel Amarna. The greatnessof a 
“great” man among the servile populations of the East is 
well shown by the gigantic size of the Pharaoh, on all the * 
monuments, in comparison with humbler mortals, Joseph 
was, indeed, to the Egyptian sultan, only an official, whom he 

might at any moment degrade or put to death; but to the people 
| he must have seemed very little below the Pharaoh himself. 


The consternation of his brethren at the affected anger of 
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such an awful potentate, therefore, must have been extreme; 
nor can we say that they did not richly deserve to be made 
to feel it. The loving reception of his father, and his care 
for him during his last years, are a pleasing feature in Jo- 
seph’s story, though it will always seem strange that he had 
left Jacob in ignorance of his safety and exaltation so long, 
when the poor old man’s heart had been so bound up in him. 

But, like his father, Joseph shines out brightest as he 
comes near setting. The death-bed scene of the old patriarch 
is very touching, and so is the picture of the hoary grand- 
vizier amid his great-grandchildren, and we feel drawn to 
him when he seeks that he may at last be laid, not in a grand 
Egyptian tomb, but with his forefathers, in the land prom- 
ised tothem by God. That the headship of the tribes should 
have been yielded to Ephraim, as the heir of his father’s 
dignity in the nation, was only natural. 

The long night of oppression that followed the expulsion 
of the shepherd dynasty, which had favored the Hebrews, 
may be in part imagined from the cruel treatment of the 
fellahin, until the English occupation of the Nile valley. 
Whips of rhinoceros hide, the bastinado, chains, taxation 
that left them hardly the poorest existence, forced toil in 
every kind of field work, helplessness under the tyranny of 
local authorities,—every form of cruelty, in short, that strength 
could wreak on weakness, bore down the' peasant to the dust. 

The story of Moses is a lesson on the weakness of all human 
plans when they seek to impede the providence of God. 
Even in the palace of the oppressor a home is found for the 
deliverer. The awe associated with any one supposed to be 
connected with the higher powers may account for Moses 
being allowed to escape with his life after his first audience 
with Pharaoh. 

The Passover is still celebrated in all Hebrew quarters 
over the world. What nation has memories so wonderful to 
commemorate ? 


Bournemouth, England. 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This quarter’s lessons have the unity belonging to links 
in a chain. They witness to the slow, steady evolution of 
God’s purpose through successive instruments and gevera- 
tions. Jacob, Joseph, Moses, in turn, do their bit of work, 
and above them all the Immortal Worker guidesthe growth 
of the family till it is a nation, It would be artificial to seek 
any other principle of grouping that historical sequence, or 
rather providential unfolding of the great plan. 

The sublime incident of the wrestlers by the brook may 
be condensed into two words,—“ submission” and “ power.’ 
God strives with us all as he did with Jacob, though we are 
often less aware of it than the patriarch was. An unseen an- 
tagonist seems to thwart plans and block progress. Foolish 
people talk about untoward circumstances. Wise ones know 
that it is God who appoints these, in order to break self-will 
and self-dependence. When his wrestling with us prevails 
so that we are lemed of our natural strength, we are ready 
to wrestle with him by the longing for his presence and bless- 
ing which always has power with him. He must conquer 
us, and break and lame our life of sense and self, before we 
can conquer him, as he delights to be conquered. Make 
God’s will yours, and cripple your own will, and then God 
will make your will his. The prayer which prevails is sub- 
missive prayer, from a heart convinced of its own weakness, 
and clinging to him. 

Lesson 2 has two principal points,—the picture of Jacob’s 
household, and Joseph’s dreams. The ugly glimpse of a 
family rent by mutual hatreds, teaches the curse of polygamy. 
The profligacy of the sons of Jacob, some of them men in 
middie life, teaches how God laid his treasure in very coarse 
earthen vessels. The old man’s weak partiality for Rachel’s 
boy, warns against making favorites of children. Joseph’s 
horror at his brothers’ wickedness is but too like the dash of 
salt water which greets every young life as it pushes out from 
the sheltering harbor of home, and makes its first acquaint- 
ance with the world. His dreams were God's messages, 
meant not only to prepare him for his high vocation, but to 
become the occasion for the captivity which seemed to falsify 
but really was a stage io fulfilling them. 

In the story of Joseph’s sale, note the various actors. 
Joseph himself is silent, passive, innocent. He is, though 
his brothers do not know it, the instrument of their future 
preservation. He is a real type of Christ, by similarity of 
relation to his enemies, by being the victim of uncaused 
hatred, and by his sufferings sinfully inflicted, and bringing 
about the ends which the inflicters thought they were making 
im possible. 

The cruel brothers give three types of vice. The eight 
unnamed ones are vulgarly envious of the boy, and show 
what extremes of cruelty, envy, and habitual disregard of 
moral obligations may lead to. They eat their dinner quite 
comfortably beside thecistern. Reuben has compunctions, bat 
they are spoiled by some share of envy and by cowardly 
compliance. 1t was mean of him, as it always is, to give the 


advice which seemed to approve the sin which in his heart 
he abborred. It was cowardly in him to try to wriggle out 
of personal share by being absent when the sin he recom- 
mended was done. It was his fit reward that his scheme 
broke down, and that he was kept in the dark, and probably 
for years had a brother’s blood on bis conscience, and was 
laughed at secretly by the others. Judab is a sinner of a 
different sort. He prefers villany which pays, and he can 
gild crime with noble sentiments. He pretends that a late 
waking of natural affection moved iu him, but that is an after- 
thought. To doa good stroke of business, and to feed hate 
at the same time, seemed to him a clever thing., The Midi- 
anites are blind instruments, stolidly indifferent as to the 
misery of the boy, or the rights or motives of the sellers. 
Their business was to pick up bargains, never mind how. So 
they add Joseph to their merchandise, and fog on their way 
to market. And the true actor in all is God, who uses con- 
scious hatred and unconscious carelessness to bring about his 
purposes. 

Lesson 4 teaches the best way to dignity, and the right use 
of power. The dungeon was a good school. Faithfulness 
there led to higher work. Joseph proved his capacity to Pha- 
raoh, and Pharaoh knew a strong man when he saw him, 
and put him where he was fit to be. Would that constitu- 
tional monarchies and republics nowadays picked their men as 
wisely! The details of Joseph’s honors are told with a cer- 
tain triumph, and may well recall the half-naked boy in the 
pit. But more important is the use he made of his promo- 
tion. It was for work, not for ease, that he was made vizier, 
Plenty of hard traveling and toil he had for seven years, 
and much of another sort for seven more. Rank, dignity, 
superiority of all sorts, are given, not for seltish use, but to 
serve men with. 

Lesson 5 may be regarded in three aspects. It is an ex- 
ample of the great law illustrated through all Joseph’s his- 
tory, that God uses men’s sins to carry out his purposes. ‘‘ God 
did send me before you to preserve life.” It is a beautiful 
example of noble brotherly love, forgiving crimes against 
itself, and lavishing good upon evil-doers, to overcome them 
by winning them to love. And it isa plain type of Jesus 
Christ’s relation to us all. The hate which would fain have 
slain him, has butserved toexalthim. He is exalted to save, 
forgive, and bless. He rules for the welfare of his unworthy 
brethren. He has gone before to prepare a place in the good 
land of abundance for them. 

Lesson 6 brings out two thoughts. First, it shows how much 
harder it is for the offender to trust than for the offended to 
forgive. God’s infinite placability, and frank, perfect oblitera- 
tion of sin, are hard for the sinner to believe. They move 
in a region far above his own. He knows how grudgingly 
he himself pardons, and he has difficulty in rising to the 
thought of God’s perfect forgiveness and unclouded love. 
Second, the close of the life gives many blessed thoughts of 
God’s mercy. How calmly a course that. opened stormily 
may end! How sweet are often the still autumn days before 
winter closes the year! How peacefully a good mum may go 
down to his grave, with reverent love attending, and years 
of labor and’sorrow all sunk into silence! Still more bless- 
edly, Joseph’s end proclaims how faith may triumph in 
death, and a share in the heritage of God’s people be certain 
to a dying man. 

The brief account of Israel in Egypt (Lesson 7) empha- 
sizes, first, the contrast of the dying Joseph with his genera- 
tion and the growing Israel. Individuals pass, the commu- 
nity remains. God’s church is immortal. No man is 
indispensable to its progress. It brings out, second, the dread 
inspired by that growth. The world, like Pharaoh, has un- 
easy suspicion that the church has a life of its own, and may 
not be a reliable instrument in certain contingencies. It 
feels that Israel is not native to Egypt. It says little for a 
church if the world does not think thus of it. The lesson 
brings out, further, what Egypt does to Israel. The policy of 
Pharaoh was foolish. He would have been wiser to have 
tried to attach these ambiguous subjects, The world is not 
slow to try to weaken the church, only that nowadays it 
prefers to do it by bribes instead of brickmaking. But as 
long as there is a church and a world, there will be enmity. 
And, thank God, it will always be as it was in Egypt, that, 
the more they afflicted them, the more they grew. 

In Lesson 8 we have as human actors three women, and in 
the background, as it were, God working through them. The 
mother’s love and admiration of her child make her brave, 
as is always the case. But maternal instinct was ennobled by 
religious faith, and that made her even braver. Religious 
courage is prudent ; faith can steer the ship wisely. So, when 
| concealment was impossible, the mother’s heart became in- 
genious as well as bold. The little plan by which the care- 
fully lined ark was laid where it was sure to be found, was 
the product of faith which knew that it should be seconded 
by effort. And the sister, who was privy to the scheme, did 
her part with sweet ingenious appearance of ignorance, war- 
rantably taught by sisterly affection. The princess is a beau- 
tiful picture of womanly tenderness. A true mother’s heart 
beat under the royal robe; she rises above national dislikes. 


A weeping child appeals to every good woman. It is well to 








cherish pity which overleaps differences of class and race, 
You cannot tell but you may be rescuing a Moses from the 
stream, when you drag a helpless infant thence. 

The other point of the lesson isthe glimpse of Moses’ early 
training, the great prospects opening before him, and the 
learning he acquired. God generally sends his servants ini, 
the heart of the systems with which they are to fight. 

Lesson 9 has two main revelations occasioned by Mose 
two objections to the task laid on him. He pleaded his ow, 
unfitness, as all true servants of God ever do when some 
great work is laid onthem. There isonly one answer to that 
plea, and it was given to Moses, as it is tous. God’s pres. 
ence makes all considerations of individual capacity trivial, 
It may be quite true that we cannot do what we are called to 
do, but our sense of inability is the open door at which God’, 
enabling power enters. If God is with us, we are fit for any. 
thing that he sets us to; and if we know that we are not {i 
he will be with us. The proclamation of the great covenant 
name of Jehovah met the other difficulty, That name isthe 
foundation of all hope of deliverance. It is the laying bare 
of the basis of the universe. It is the anchorage for every 
heart, the seal of every promise, the sum of all that we need 
to know of him. It should secure our immediate acceptance, 
our prompt obedience, our unwavering trust. If we appre. 
hend the full power and sweetness of that name, we shall not 
fear but that bonds will be broken, and we led into a land of 
peace and plenty. 

The pagsover was to the Israelites, on its first celebration, 
a symbolical revelation of the great truths that expiation 
was made by the blood of a sacrifice ; that, sheltered beneath 
it, they were safe; that participation in the power of the sac- 
rifice was not simply obtained by sprinkling the door-posts, 
but that it must become their food, if it was their safety. 
These truths, in higher form, are repeated in “‘ our Passover, 
who is sacrificed for us.” . 

Lesson 10 preaches one clear truth,—the absolute safety of 
God’s people. It also sets forth the double aspect of God's 
self-revelation in all its forms, whereby his presence, like the 
gospel, is at the same time darkness and light, according to 
the characters of the beholders. Further, it shows in a 
solemn example the strange rashness of his enemies, who 
will plunge into plain dangers in the heat of their hostility. 
And it warns all to beware how they set themselves against 
him, lest they should be whelmed in a worse ruin than that 
which buried the host of Pharaoh. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE LORD’S PORTION IS HIS PEOPLE. 


May we know, by divine enlightenment, what is the riches 
of the glory of God’s inheritance in his saints—in us? 

The past quarter has taught God’s presence and work 
among nations. This work has been far more intense and 
significant than a mere sustaining of the regular order of 
nature. First we see four men: Jacob becoming a prince of 
God by repentance and prayer, Joseph winning greatest success 
out of greatest difficulties; Judah, hard-hearted seller of his 
brother Joseph, becoming the tender-hearted, self-sacrificivg 
redeemer of his brother Benjamin; and Moses, the slave 
child, becoming greater than any king. Such results follow 
God’s coming to men. 

Equal results follow his coming to communities of men. 
See the family of Jacob led back to Canaan, the tribe settling 
in Goshen, the mass of unorganized peoples in Egypt, the 
compacted, drilled, elaborately organized nation in the wilder- 
ness. A horde of escaped slaves, with God for a leader, is 
far more in the world’s history than the best drilled troops. 

The ‘Bible is largely human history seen as God sees it 
Kings are dwarfed, generals of little account, the bravery 
and truth of one Daniel weighing more than a hundred and 
twenty princes. 

Is modern history so permeated with God? Why not? 
We have already begun to study history so as to leave in 
very subordinate position the generals and armies. We study 
the people and the philosophical causes of the movements. 
Next we shall study the crises of events which must have 
had God’s touch on the very hinge of affairs. Then Amet'- 
can history will be seen to be as full of God as the events 
suggested by the names of Charan, Bethel, Peniel, Red Ses, 
and Jerusalem. 


University Park, Colo, 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The lessons of this quarter form a continuous and most 
teresting narrative, and the teacher could ng&“do better tha 
to put the whole into his own words, aid narrate it 0 
himself in detail, before going to the c so that he may be 





sure that he knows it all himself, In, class, time wil 
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pit you only to call for the salient points in this narra- 
tive, and to do this ought not to be hard. Do not stop in 
this first review to call-out any of the practical applications 
of the lessons, but reserve that for a later exercise. 

Having reviewed the lesson facts, you can then go back to 
the underlying principles that they enforce. If you careto 
take the pains, the week before, to prepare the scholars for 
this review, you may assign to.them each one or two lessons 
(according to the size of your class), and ask them to be ready 
to give one point in the lesson assigned which is helpful to 
us in these latter days. This of itself will take up not less 
than ten minutes of your time, and may do more than this if 
your class is at all active mentally. If, however, you have 
yourself to call their attention to such practical points, we 
vill give some here, as suggestive, which the teacher can use, 
or, better still, improve upon. 

Lesson 1 sets forth the power of earnest prayer. 

Lesson 2 shows the evil of brotherly strife and of envy. 

Lesson 3 exemplifies the murderous spirit which is tne 
outgrowth of hatred. 

Lesson 4 shows God’s strange workings to bring to pass his 
own plans. 

Lesson 5 is an example of the spirit that should animate 
him who prays, saying, “ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors.” 

Lesson 6 shows how faith that is real triumphs even in 
death. 

Lesson 7 sets forth the mystery of suffering, which we can- 
not now understand, but which future history will make 
plain. 

Lesson 8 is a beautiful example of how God uses human 
means for the accomplishment of divine purposes. 

Lesson 9 foreshadows the divine deliverance that awaits all 
of God’s children sooner or later. 

Lesson 10 is a beautiful object lesson of the atonement that 
our blessed Master wrought out for us. 

Lesson 11 tells the story, in allegorical form, of the escape 
of the soul from the Egypt of sinful bondage. 

Having spent some time in this way on bringing out a les- 
son from each week’s portion of the Word, let the teacher 
now proceed to give a sort of bird’s-eye view of the whole. 
In this he will have to do most of the talking himself. The 
point in view which I would suggest is the wonderful work- 
ings of God’s providence. It will illustrate the verse, 


“ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


We hear much about divine sovereignty and human free 
will, and the ages have busied themselves in trying to recon- 
cilethem. This the Bible never tries to do, but it always 
afirms them both, and then, in this series of lessons, proceeds 
toexemplify them. We have in all these lessons both the 
divine and the human co-working,—the one always rightly; 
the other sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly. Draw out 
from the class the wrong human activity that we have been 
studying about. This is seen in Jacob, in his sons, in Poti- 
phar,in Pharaoh. All of these actors were at fault, and 
some of them were animated by nothing but evil motives. 
Yet God used them all for the carrying out of his own designs, 
using, counteracting, thwarting, punishing, as he saw best. 
Thus he made all things work together for the good of his 
people, and preserved the truth intact for future generations. 
Oo the other hand there were those who wrought well. 
Prominent among these was our beloved Joseph, whose con- 
duct is most Christlike under all circumstances. Then there 
was the godly family of Amram and Jochebed, and the stimu- 
lating example of little Miriam. Then comes that grand 
man Moses, whose light shines to these remote ages as one of 
peculiar brightness. All of these God used to bring forward 
his kingdom. 

Try to make the scholars understand that God is working 
in the same way in this last decade of the nineteenth century. 
On the field of home or of foreign missions his hand may be 
seen, and it is ever busy in overruling the sins and mistakes 
of men, and in giving power to their right actions. In our 
own lives, too, God is trying, by all the providences that be- 
fall us, to turn everything to our advantage. If he fails in 
this, it is not because he desires to fail, but only because we 
are not willing to be co-workers with him in his blessed plans 
for our good. 

New York City. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The quarterly review may well begin with the golden text 
lected for it, and by review questions upon the characters 
tad scenes we have studied in three months, clustering the 
Memories of each lesson around this verse, find that in all 
the years, in trial, loss, or blessing, there was shown God’s 


blackboard, to be followed by other headings, or have the 
scholars use their note-books : 

The Lord’s Portion is his People.—These words were spoken 
by Moses, in a thanksgiving song of praise to God, when he 
was an old man. He said to the people, “ Remember the 
days of old, consider the years of many generations.” Nota 
word of his personal history, but of the children of Israel, 
whom God called his own people. God had told them 
through Moses, who led them, that, if they would obey, and 
keep his covenant, they should be to him “a peculiar treas- 
ure above all people.” As we review our quarter's lessons, 
we shall see how the people of Israel were the Lord’s por- 
tion. 

A Praying Father.—A little help may be needed in recall- 
ing the story of Jacob’s earlier life,—his leaving home be- 
cause of his brother’s anger that he had taken advantage in 
the matter of the birthright, his many years from home, his 
return to Canaan with his wives and twelve sons, and his 
night of prayer by the way. What do you remember of 
Jacob’s prayer that night? What did he mean when he 
said, “ With my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now I 
am become two bands”? From whom hid he pray to be de- 
livered? When he called the Lord “God of my father 
Abraham, and God of my father Isaac,” of what covenant 
did he remind God? Who came to him, and Jacob said, “I 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me”? - Did he bless 
him? He answered Jacob’s prayer, and made his life ever 
after holier and better. What new name was given him, 
instead of “ Jacob” ? 

A Beloved Son.—Of all the twelve sons of Jacob, which 
was his father’s most loved? Why? What did Jacob give 
to Joseph which made his brothers hate him? What did 
Joseph tell which made them hate him yet more? Did 
those dreams ever come true?) When the brothers had an 
opportunity, away from home, what did they do to Joseph? 
When in the pit, when a slave in Egypt, and when in prison, 
did it seem as if God was keeping his promises to Abraham 
and Jacob? Do you know what “chastening” means? 
What promise in a golden text was kept when Joseph hon- 
ored God in all things? Why did Pharaoh make him a 
ruler? How old was he when he was put in the pit? How 
old when he was next to the king in power in the land of 
Egypt? What did his father and brothers hear about food 
in Egypt while they were hungry in Canaan? Where did 
they go to buy corn? Who had charge of all the store- 
houses, and sold to those who came to buy food? When the 
ten brothers came to get corn, did they know the man who 
spoke roughly to them, and put them in prison, to prove if 


three divisions of his life of forty years each, and how they 
were spent. When he went before the children of Israel, 
who should he say had sent him? What was he to ask 
Pharaoh? Would the king be willing to let the people go? ' 
What was the last dreadful plague sent upon Egypt, the king, 
and all his people? Were they willing then to let the people 
of Israel go? 

Deliverance—What mark was to be put over the doors of 
the Israelites? What was the angel to do when he saw the 
sign of blood? Who is called our Passover? Why was he 
sacrificed for us? When the Israelites were going out of 
Egypt, what did they ask as parting gifts from the Egyptians? 
Did they willingly give jewels of silver and gold? As the 
people went out of Egypt, what guide moved before the camp 
of Israel? When the Lord told Moses to say to the people, 
“Go forward,” why did it seem impossible? When the 
Lord told Moses to stretch his hand over the sea, how were 
the waters divided’? How was the pillar of cloud and of fire 
both a guide of safety and a destruction? When the Is- 
raelites had safely passed over the Red Sea, what did they 
see dashing on the shores ? 

Jacob, Joseph, Moses.—These are the three men who have 
been most prominent in our quarter's lessons. In what ways 
do you find each of them an example to prove our review 
golden text? 


Louisville, Ky. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


BY JULIA E. PECK. 


In making our lesson plan we would naturally begin with 
Lesson 1, and review, in order of date, all the lessons for this 
quarter. 

The children, however, will speak first of the lesson which 
has the most deeply impressed them. In order to hold their 
close attention, let us take this hint for our lesson plan, and 
be prepared to begin with the story of greatest interest. We 
can thus review*both ways, by connecting the earlier and 
later events with this favorite story of theirs, which they 
consider of deep interest and importance. 

Our next step will be to choose a golden text which is re- 
lated to all the lessons in such a way that we can draw from 
it our application. This text must be one in which there is 
a thought that the children can work out in their own experi- 
ence. Adopting this plan, our choice of a text would lie 





they were true men, and not spies? Did he know them? 
What did Joseph do when he heard them say “ We were 
guilty concerning our brother” ? 

A Forgiving Brother.—It was in Joseph’s power to punish 
them for their cruelty. How did he repay their evil deeds 
tohim? How did Joseph show that he believed in God’s 
faithfulness, and that he would reward evil for good? Did 
Joseph speak a word of blame to the brothers who were ready 
once to take his life? How did he show that he freely for- 
gavethem? After Jacob died, did his brothers fear that it 
was only for their father’s sake that he had treated them 
with such care and kindness? What did they say and do 
about it? What other well-beloved Son was cruelly treated 
by his own people? How did he forgive his enemies? 

A Blessed Life.—Do we find any real sin recorded against 
Joseph? What shows that he was trustworthy, brave, and 
obedient as a boy? How and where was he a faithful ser- 
vant? How did he show himself a wise ruler? How did 
he honor his father? Was he always a believer in the God 
of Israel? At what part of his life must he have begun to 
love and trust in God? What times can you remember 
when he gave all the praise to God? How long did he live 
after his father died? What is the golden text of the lesson 
of Joseph’s last days? Every life spent in earnest, faithful 
love and service to God and man, even though it be a lowly 
one, its fulness only known to God and watching angels, may 
be a blessed life, shining more and more to the perfect day. 

In Bondage.—W hat were the people called who became a 
great nation in the land of Egypt? A few words tell the 
story of that Pharaoh who ruled in Joseph’s time, of all 
Joseph’s brethren, their children and children’s children. 
They died. Still the nation grew. More and more people 
all the time. How did the king say they would deal 
with that great nation? Was the will of a king anything 
against the will of God for a people who were his own por- 
tion? How were the people of Israel made to labor? What 
is hard bondage? Could they understand, in their bitter 
lives, how they were God’s peculiar treasure? What was 
their only help in their trouble ? 

A Child Saved.—Of the thousands of little children in all 
the nation of Israel, what one little child was saved, while 
many others were murdered? Let several children partici- 
pate by turns in telling the story of the infant Moses, his 
rescue and his childhood. See if they plainly grasp the 
thought that the Lord was saving and training Moses to be a 
deliverer for Israel. Recall the burning bush and the prom- 





wisdom, love, and care for his own, Pat on the 


ises of help and wisdom God gave Moses. Question upon the 


among these three: ‘Our help is in the name of the Lord;” 
“T will deliver him, and honor him;” “ Fear thou not; for 
I am with thee.” The third seems the most practical for 
application, and can be used in close connection with the first, 
using the second as a memory verse. 

The pictures used during this quarter can be pinned up in 
sight of all. The teacher, in announcing that “ we will to- 
day tell all the stories, and draw a large picture-map,” will 
probably hear eager comments on the picture of a caravan, 
in which the camels greatly attracted the children. This 
reminds them of Joseph’s journey into Egypt, and they have 
not forgotten about the “ deep pit.” So, perhaps, the story of 
Joseph sold into Egypt holds the greatest attraction for the 
children. 

You may look at this picture of these people riding on tall 
camels, They have traveled a long way, with their camels 
loaded with spices and myrrh, and they have plenty of silver 
money. They are coming away over here, to these pasture 
lands (showing Shechem on the map). Now there were some 
brothers here, with their sheep, and they had found a deep 
pit in the pasture. You would all like to tell the story, and 
draw the places on the map. 

Allow one child to tell the story, and another to draw the 
green pastures, white tents, and, as the story grows, the Nile 
River, just as at first represented on our map. 

Connect this story with the two earlier lessons by asking 
about Joseph’s father. As the lessons about Jacob were some- 
what abstract for the primary class, the children will remem- 
ber very little about them, and will need help in relating the 
cause of discord in Jacob's family, and still more help in 
telling of Jacob’s journey toward home. 

It will be quite confusing to try to keep the relative posi- 
tions of all the people named in these lessons. To simplify, 
omit details, and use as few names as possible. 

Now you may tell me about Joseph’s beautiful home in 
Egypt. Tell me what became of the wicked brothers. You 
may draw on the map the land of Goshen. We want some 
green pasture lands here. (The children may fill in the 
teacher’s outline with solid color, using green crayon.) 

With slight emphasis on the oppression, introduce Moses 
the deliverer something in this way: Joseph and the good 
father were gone, the “friendly king” was gone; who would 
take care of the people now? 

The children will remember the story of the childhood of 
Moses, and the incident of the burning bush. Do not speak 
of the events between, but allow the children to “ get to the 





place” where “ Muses comes to help,” and “all the fathers 
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and mothers and little children are packing their things, and 
getting ready to go.” But first they must hold a great feast. 
, You may tell me about it. 

The children will need no help in relating the story of the 
passage of the Red Sea. At the close, when the children are 
impressed with their own story of this startling event, will 
be the time to teach the golden text, emphasizing “I am 
with thee.” . 

Whose voice came from the flaming bush? Whose hand 
held back the waters of the sea? 


NOTES. 


The blackboard map will be of great value in this review. 
Do not place it all on the board at once, but let it grow as the 
children relate the stories and name the places. 

Allow the children to draw as much of it as possible. Even 
if it is erased and made over several times, let them each 
have a turn at drawing. . 

Another matter of great importance. The review should 
be developed from the children almost entirely. The teach- 
er’s part will be not only to feel, but to show a deep interest 
in the recital, Any expression of hurry or of indifference 
from the teacher would convince the children that the lesson 
was hardly worth the trouble of remembering or reciting. 

Northampton, Mass. 


REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 


BY 





AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


1, Lessons From Jacos (Lessons 1 and 2).—What does 
Jacob’s experience at the fords of the Jabbok teach you about 
prayer? What qualities in Jacob tended to pull him down? 
What things in his character are to be imitated? What 
warning for us in his dealings with Joseph and his other 
children? What punishments came upon Jacob for his 
faults? What rewards for his virtues? 

2. Lessons rroM JosePH (Lessons 2-6).—What do you 
think of Joseph’s conduct toward his brothess? How could 
his brothers have conquered their feelings of envy toward 
him? How would you criticise Reuben’s character? How 
did Joseph win advancement in Potiphar’s house, and even 
in prison? How, when brought before Pharaoh, did he give 
honor to God? What rewards came to Joseph for his faith- 
fulness? How did God bring about a meeting between 
Joseph and his father and brothers? How did Joseph 
cause his brothers to repent of their wickedness? How did 
God bring good out of this evil? How did Joseph provide 
for his family? Where did the Israelites settle in Egypt? 
What lesson regarding forgiveness may we learn from 
Joseph ? 

3. Lessons From Moses (Lessons 7-11).—How did the 
Israelites become formidable in Egypt? What method did 
the new dynasty take to keep them down? What would 
have been a wise way of dealing with them? When Moses 
was born, why was his life in danger? Whose wit and faith 
saved him? and how? The boy thus wonderfully preserved 
—what part, compared with other men, has he taken in the 
history of the world? What kinds of preparation, and in 
what different places, had Moses for his great work in deliver- 
ing his people? With what promises and powers did God 
arm him? What are some of the tremendous difficulties he 
had to face? What finally brought about the release of the 
Israelites? What feast was celebrated the night before their 
departure, and what was its significance? How is it fitting 
for Christians to celebrate the Lord’s Supper in place of the 
passover? How were the Israelites entrapped on their jour- 
ney? How did God bring about their escape across the Red 
Sea? How did God punish their enemies? What were the 
qualities in Moses whereby God was enabled so wonderfully 
to use him ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What three great men have we studied about this quar- 
ter? 2. What was the best thing that happened to Jacob? 
to Joseph? to Moses?’ 3. What was the best thing in the 
character of Jacob? Joseph? Moses? 4. What great misfor- 
tunecame to Jacob? Joseph? Moses? 5. What blessing came 
out of this great misfortune to Jacob? Joseph? Moses? 
6. We all want to be successful,—what did Jacob do to gain 
success? Joseph? Moses? 7. Which is your favorite char- 
acter of these three? Why? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1. What facts in Jacob’s life have been brought out by this 
quarter's lessons? 2. What facts in Joseph’s life? 3. What 
facts in the life of Moses? 4. By what steps did God lead 
the Israelites out of Egypt? 5. What one practical duty has 
most impressed you from all these lessons ? 
~ a Nore.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space.js allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimea copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


A map is important to a review of this quarter's lessons. 
The homes of Jacob in Haran, and Shechem, and Bethel, 
and Hebron, and hjs stopping-places along the way from the 
one point to the other, should be pointed out to, or by, the 
pupils. So also should be Dothan where Joseph was sold 
into slavery, and Tanis where he wielded royal power; and 
the land of Goshen where the Israelites lived, and where 
Moses was born; and the land of Midian where he passed his 
years of retirement and of preparation for his later work; 
and the border land of Egypt along which the Israelites 
moved before crossing the Red Sea into Arabia beyond. 

The principal persons in the narrative should be brought 
out in fresh clearness; especially Jacob and Joseph and 
Moses, and the brethren of Joseph, and the mother and sister 
of Moses, and the Pharaohs and the royal princess of Egypt. 
God’s special lessons to us in the Bible narrative are in per- 
sonal biographies; and it is well for us to learn what God 
would teach us in the spirit and conduct of those who are as 
examples, or as warnings, to us in that narrative. 

But chiefest of all in the teachings of this series of lessons 
stands out the truth of God’s overruling and guiding provi- 
dence in the events of history and the personal career of men. 
God’s love makes the trials of Jacob, of Joseph, and of Moses, 
tend to their good; and by his constraining and restraining 
grace those things which seem hardest to bear become the 
cause of greatest gratitude. What a comfort is the thought 
that God rules and overrules for good at all times, and that 
we can trust him utterly ! 

The one lesson in this quarter which is apart from the 
main narrative points out to us a danger that we have no 
need to encounter. Intoxicating drinks are safe when let 
wholly alone; and all of us have the privilege of keeping 
away from them. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—@——_. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES* 


Owing to the progress made in Bible study, as the re- 
sult of the Revised Version, and of continued discoveries 
by scholars and explorers, the publishers of Teachers’ 
Bibles find themselves under the necessity of issuing 
new and improvéd editions. Any one of the Bibles now 
under consideration would be, by itself, a memorable 
work, worthy of large acceptance. If une is less so than 
another, this is due, not to its inferiority, but to the ex- 
cellence of its competitors. 

If any person has doubts as to whether we are making 
progress in the intelligent study of the Bible, he would 
do well to compare these editions with the earliest Teach- 
ers’ Bibles that were issued. Those earliest Teachers’ 
Bibles were an immeasurable advance on what had 
preceded them. But they are very crude and incom- 
plete by the side of the Bibles that are now accessible. 

In the first sentence of the Preface, the claims of the 
Variorum Teachers’ Bible are set forth as follows: ‘‘In 
the present edition of the Variorum Teachers’ Bible, the 
development of the Teachers’ Bible, which we have 
steadily pursued for nearly twenty years, reaches a cli- 
max.” The estimate we form of this Bible will depend 
very much on whether we try it by the standard it thus 
sets up foritself. It would seem a pity to think of it as 
the climax of possible excellence in Bibles for teachers, 
although it stands very high indeed as compared with 
other actually existing Bibles. 

The especial characteristic of this Bible, as expressed 
in the word “ Variorum ” in its title, is its giving a large 
number of variant renderings of passages, and a large 
number of translations of variant readings in the origi- 
nal Greek or Hebrew texts, with occasional notes to in- 
dicate the effect of the variations. In the New Testa- 
ment the variants often fill a considerable portion of the 
page. Of course, they are less voluminous in the Old 
Testament. They include selected readings from the 
Septuagint, and other early versions; from particular 
manuscripts, from commentators, from writings that quote 
passages from the Bible, and from the English Revised 





* The Variorum Teacher's Bible ; With Enlarged and Revised Aids 
to Bible Students. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 979. 329, x, 202. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. From $7.50 to 
$20, according to finish. 

The Comprehensive Teachers’ Bible; With New ahd Revised 
Helps to Bible Study. 8vo, PR. ix, 585, 188, vi, 221, 85,7. London: 
S. Bagster & Sons, Limited; New York: James Pou & Co. From 
$2.50 to $14. 

The Holy Bible; With the Queen’s Printers’ Aids to the Student 
of the Holy Bible. References. 8vo, pp. 818, 248, 116. London: Wm. 
Collins, Sons, & Co.. Limited; New York: International Bible 
Agency. From $2 to $10. 

The Holy Bible ; With Helps to the Study of the Bible. Oxford, 
England: Printed at The University Press; New Yurk: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. From $1.25 to $21. 

The Holy Bible; With the Cambridge Companion to the Bible. 
Cambridge, England : Printed at The University Press; New York: 
James Pout & Co. From $1.50 to $12.50. 
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Version. This gathering of variant readings is of y 
great interest and value. Of course, it is not completeang 
exhaustive. It would be impossible to make it so within 
the limits of a single portable volume. In particular, 
only selected specimens are given from the Septuagint, 
and from the English Revised Version. In selecting, 
there was room for much difference of judgment, as tp 
the instances that should be used and those that should 
be omitted. Men whose point of view is differen 
from that of the editors will not in all instances approve 
their decisions. But whether the collection they hayg 
made varies little or much from being the best possible, 
it is, in any case, a very important collection. 

An admirable thing in the arrangement of this margi. 
nal matter is its system of references from the margin 
to the page, as well as from the page to the margin, 4 
less admirable thing is, that the explanations of its abbre. 
viations and signs, which are very numerous, are given in 
eight classified lists, instead of being arranged under 
one alphabet. It is discouraging to be compelled to 
look in severai places before you can find a required 
explanation. 

In addition to this special feature of the gathering of 
variant readings, this Bible has a full line of helps, such 
as are found in other Teachers’ Bibles,—marginal refer. 
ences, concordance, maps, a history of the writings 
which compose the Bible, analysis of the contents of the 
Bible, treatments of the history, the chronology, the 
ethnology, the poetry, the music, the natural history, 
etc., and a supply of indexes. The estimate we should 
place upon these helps, depends on whether we try them 
by an ordinary practical standard, or by comparison 
with those of. other Bibles, or by an ideal standard, 
Tried by the standard of ordinary use, they are a rich 
mine of information for the Bible student. One will 
find abundance of valuable information in them, and, if 
he uses them with sufficient care, will be in little danger 
of being misled by anything in them. They compare 
favorably with the helps in the other Teachers’ Bibles, 
The contributors include men of different generations, 
and of opposite schools of opinion. They avoid direct 
discussion of controverted questions, while each neces- 
sarily writes from his own point of view. This renders 
the work at some points patchy, beyond even the 
ordinary patchiness of Teachers’ Bibles. It is less full 
than the Bagster and the Oxford Bibles, but it is also 
less marked by inferior work in details. It lacks the 
methodical character and the practical adaptation of 
the Bagster Bible, but is better up to date than the 
Bagster. It lacks the fine plates of the Oxford Bible, 
It lacks the geographical tables, with latitude and lon- 
gitude, of the Cambridge Bible, and its clear presenta- 
tion of certain recent views concerning the Bible. It 
uses the Ussher chronclogy of the Old Testament, placing 
the contradictory Assyrian dates side by side with it, with 
no adequate attempt to render the chronological problem 
intelligible; but this is probably better than the various 
compromise chronologies now in vogue. Taken all in 
all, these helps compare favorably with other existing 
work of the same kind. By rewriting the whole, it might 
be brought nearer to an ideal standard ; but perhaps the 
time for rewriting has not yet come. 

The notes on the New Testament text, as in previous 
issues, appear in two paragraphs at the foot of each 
column: first “various renderings,” then “ various 
readings,” with distinctive references to each class. The 
order is not that of a student, for until the “ reading” is 
established, the correct “rendering” cannot be deter- 
mined, But by working backward, as the editors sug- 
gest, the true method can be followed. The judgments 
of the Revisers are given too subordinate a place. This 
is doubtless owing to the fact that the original form of 
the notes was made before the publication of the Revised 
Version. A worse fault of this part of the work is the 
entire absence of any reference to the judgments printed 
in the American Appendix to the Revised New Testa- 
ment. Even when the authorities cited agree with the 
American Revisers, no notice is taken of the fact. This 
is all the more strange, since Professor Sanday, the editor 
of the New Testament portion, has so frequently ¢% 
pressed his admiration of the scholarship of the leading 
American Revisers. But the notes represent an immens¢ 
amount of patient and careful labor. They are remark- 
ably accurate. The lists of manuscripts, occurring both 
in the Preface and in the Appendix, are models of 
brevity and clearness. The other authorities named, 
both editors and commentators, have been judiciously 
selected, though a few of them fail of the enjinence thst 
should characterize those finding a place in fuch 4 work, 

The most difficult task in this portion /f the volume 
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palf of the minor changes in the Revised, Version are 
noticed. Hence even these copious notes cannot fur- 
nish a substitute for that complete translation. The 
selection bas been made with proper discrimination. So 
in the choice of manuscripts for reference, only the more 
weighty ones have been cited. One familiar with the 
Greek Testament, and with the critical apparatus of 
Tischendorf or Tregelles, will find it much easier to use 
the original than to study out these notes. Butthereare 
many who will be greatly helped by them, when once 
they have obtained the training required to use them 
aright, 

Of the five new: articles in the Aids, only two in- 
clude helps to the New Testament. Professor Swete’s 
article is up to date. In discussing the canon (New 
Testament), he refers.to the recovered Diatessaron of 
Tatian, and to the fragments of the Gospel and Apo- 
calypse of Peter. His sketch of the transmission of 
the New Testament text is compact, candid, and clear. 
The other article is “‘ An Epitome of Bible History ” by 
the editor. So far as the historical summaries are con- 
cerned, this deserves high praise; butin the matterof New 
Testament chronology it is confused, inconsistent, and 
inaccurate, and that precisely where clearness and accu- 
racy are most needful. The beginning of John’s minis- 
try is correctly placed in A. D. 26 (p. 151), but the same 
date is retained until the close of our Lord’s ministry 
(pp. 151-158). Then the resurrection and outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit are remarked upon (p. 159), with two 
conflicting dates,—A. D. 338 and A.D. 31. The former 
is taken from the ordinary English Bible, which gives the 
actual age of Jesus; but the latter is wrong, according to 
the editor’s theory. He accepts about four years from 
the beginning of John’s ministry to the death of Christ, 
and then dates the occurrences so as to make an inter- 
val of five years. The confusion in the dates assigned 
to events in Paul’s ministry is similar, though there 
is not the same inconsistency. In other respects the 
Aids maintain the reputation of the Queen’s Printers’ 
Bible. 

Bagsters’ Comprehensive Teachers’ Bible preserves 
the main features so well known as characteristic of the 
issues of this house. It contains the King James Ver- 
sion, with marginal references and helps. Originally 
the helps: seem to have. been. better planned than in 
other Bibles. They are fuller than in most of the.other 
Bibles that havé@ helps, are given more systematically, 
and contain a better selection of matter. The present 
edition, however, does not show so many improvements 
as are shown in the other Teachers’ Bibles under con- 
sideration. Some obvious inaccuracies are retained. In 
the very beginning a mistake is made. The Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians are separated by a year 
in the table giving the chronological order of the books 
of the New Testament. This is impossible, and is op- 
posed by the statements made in the Bible helps. In 
the references, which have always included marginal 
renderings, there might have been some recognition of 
the renderings of the Revised Version. In the helps, 
most of the matter has been long and well known. But 
there was room for greater improvement. The chro- 
nology isespecially untrustworthy. Instead of generally 
received dates, based on historical investigation, there 
are introduced others apparently based upon prophecies 
in Daniel 15 (pp. 160, 161); while the dates assigned to 
Paul’s journeys are altogether improbable, not one being 
in agreement with any consistent theory of the history, 
except that of Mr. Elliott, the contributor. The Har- 
mony is fairly good, and the many other excellent por- 
tions, must of them already well known, do much to 
counterbalance these minor defects. 

Of the last three Bibles under consideration, the Col- 
lins Bible is without a date on the titlepage, but is printed 
under a license issued in 1891. Apparently, however, 
pea has been no important change in the Aids since 

79, 

The Oxford Bible has no date on the titlepage, but 
claims that the work of revision in its Helps extends 
Well into 1898. The helps in the Oxford and the Collins 

ibles ure in part by the same staff of laborers, and some 
of the maps are reproductions from the same plates. 

The Cambridge Bible has the date 1893 on the title- 
page. The Companion has been largely rewritten, and 

* brought up to some date in 1892. 

The helps in each of these Bibles are strongly 


marked by the fact that our knowledge of the Bible is | 


just now largely in a transitional state. In the geogra- 
phy, the history, the chronology, the statements as to the 

ary origin of the books, and the summaries of their 
*outents, these helps all omit statements that were for- 


| changes they differ, each sometimes contradicting the 


formerly unknown or disregarded. In making these 


others. In the present condition of our knowledge this 
is inevitable. In the main it is an excellence, as indi- 
cating genuine vigor and independence of thought. 
Yet in very many cases it would be better to omit the 
statements concerning which opinions differ, as not 
being sufficiently settled to deserve a place in a Teachers’ 
Bible. 

Each of these three Bibles has an indexed atlas. The 
Cambridge Bible has eleven maps, the Collins Bible four- 
teen, aud the Oxford Bible sixteen. Seven of these maps 
are practically common to the three. Three are peculiar 
to the Collins Bible, four to the Cambridge Bible, and 
six to the Oxford Bible. There are twenty-five maps, in 
all, in the three. Each has some advantages over the 
others. The Oxford atlas is more complete than the 
others; but the Cambridge atlas fully balances this by 
the fact that its maps are twice the size of the others, 
and much more distinctly printed. Any one of the three 
is a reasonably adequate set of maps for Bible study. 
All of them are well up to date, and excel most Bible 
maps in having had a good deal of misinformation revised 
out of them. All place Zoar at the north end of the 
Dead Sea, and Ur of the Chaldees on the lower Eu- 
phrates. 

In one respect the Oxford Bible has placed itself far 
in advance of its competitors. It prints sixty-eight fine 
plates of well-selected objects illustrating various matters 
connected with Bible study: ancient alphabets; Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and Palestinian inscriptions; ancient monu- 
ments and coins; pictures from ancient monuments; 
fac-similes of celebrated copies of the Scriptures. These 
plates have latge value. They can be depended upon as 
authentic. Their value is permanent. Most of the 
statements now made in regard to the Bible will have to 
be more or less modified, but these representations of 
objects are fixed facts of history, and will never need 
modification. 

Very significant in these Bibles is their attitude toward 
the critical controversies now current. The Cambridge 
Bible holds that Deuteronomy was the book found in the 
temple in King Josiah’s time, and that there is no proof 
of its having been written much earlier than that time ; 
and.so makes the Hexateuch to be a post-exilian com- 


now commonly understood, makes the period fifty-one 
years shorter. It would seem that the only true method is, 
to give one or the other of these two aystems, indicating 
by notes the differences between it and the other. In- 
stead of this, these three Bibles give us three different 
and contradictory compromises between the two systems. 
The chronology of Ussher, though formed before the 
Assyrian chronology was known, is practically a fourth 
compromise, and no one of these compromises stands the 
least chance to be accepted as final. 

In the Collins Bible, Professor Sanday has revised his 
article on the New Testament, He accepts the preva- 
lent English view of the order of the ‘Pauline Epistles, 
His summaries are briefer and more analytical than those 
of Mr. Murray (Cambridge Companion), therefore the 
more useful. There are some good analyses of special 
passages. Professor Sayce makes good contributions on 
ethnology and the monuments. Dr. Green, on Scrip- 
ture chronology, fails to show the exact relation between 
the Roman and Dionysian eras, but accepts four pass- 
overs in our Lord’s ministry, and, on the whole, gives 
the most satisfactory view of New Testament dates. A 
new’section by Mr. Thomson presents a sketch of the 
period between the Testaments. The Harmony is that 
of Dr. Edward Robinson, as revised by Gurney. The 
changes, however, are mainly those of the revised (and 
authorized) edition of Robinson, made by Professor Rid- 
dle, at the request of Dr. Robinson’s family. The epi- 
tome of the apostolic history has double dates, the 
misleading ones of our reference Bibles being retained, 
It would be wiser to strike them out, and leave a con- 
nected and consistent scheme of chronology. . The re- 
maining portions are not new, but have been improved 
in details. Briefer in some parts, fuller in others, than 
the Oxford .Helps and the Cambridge Companion, the 
Collins Aids have a few peculiar features. There is more 
of symmetry in the arrangement, and in the matters of 
Harmony and New Testament chronology they are dis- 
tinctly superior. 

In Part III. of the Oxford Helps, which treats of the 
Apocrypha, a valuable contribution has been inserted, 
entitled “ Historical Sketch of the Period between the Old 
and New Testaments.” Part IV.,onthe New Testament, 
has been enlarged and improved. The chronological 
order assigned to the Pauline Epistles is that advocated 





pilation, in part from earlier materials. It also regards 
Isaiah 40 to 76, and some other. parts of Isaiah, as exilian 
or post-exilian. But it holds to the genuinely Mosaic 
character of the legislation, and the historicity of the 
narratives, and declines to commit itself to destructive 
theories in regard tothe Psalms and Daniel. The Oxford 
Bible, on the other hand, plants itself squarely on the 
old-fashioned theories of Mosaic authorship. The Col- 
lins Bible holds an intermediate position. 

In point of quality, the critical work of the Cambridge 
Bible is much better than that of its rivals; this must be 
admitted even by those who hold that its distinctive posi- 
tions are wrong, and that much of its matter belongs 
to a critical treatise rather than to a Teachers’ Bible. 
In fact, some of the new critical matter in the Oxford 
Bible is weak, comparing unfavorably with the work 
of its Cambridge opponent, or even with that in the 
earlier Oxford editions. We are told, for example 
(V.1; VIII. 1), that the Aramaic language is “a mix- 
ture of Chaldee with Hebrew;” and that “the Book 
of Moses,” in which were written the courses of the 
priests and Levites (Ezra 6 : 18), “is virtually the same 
as our Pentateuch,” and is identical with the book 
“placed by Moses in the ark” (Deut. 31: 26). The 
Pentateuch has nothing to say of priestly courses, and it 
says that the book was piaced beside the ark—not in it. 
Weaknesses of this kind are numerous. The Oxford 
Bible seems to have the right side of this question, but 
it should either have omitted details and argument, or 
else have taken more pains with them. 

In the matter of chronology, these Bibles show a great 
improvement, as compared with previous editions. Each 
has a thoughtful treatment of the subject, throwing real 
light upon it. In treating of the critical period of Bible 
chronology, however, that of the divided kingdom, it 
would seem that all three adopt a wrong method; and 
this, of course, affects their conclusions for all the earlier 
dates. Primarily, there are just two systems of chro- 
nology for this period, the biblical and the Assyrian, 
each computed at its prima facie value. The true chro- 
nology is either one or the other of these two, or .else 
some combination of them that has not yet been demon- 





strated and adopted. The biblical numerals, computed 
| at what seems to be their value, make the first year of 
| Jeroboam I. to be 982 B.C., with a possible variation of 


Merly regarded as true,and accept as true facts that were | a year or two either way; the Assyrian chronology, as! the book, as, indeed, Professor Ryie himself indicates 





by Bishop Lightfoot and most English scholars, placing 
Galatians after 2 Corinthians, and Philippians first in 
the Epistles of the Roman captivity. The summaries 
of the several books have been greatly improved in this 
edition. The tables presenting the Harmony and chro- 
nology are not yet satisfactory, though the misleading 
dates given in the previous editions are omitted. While 
the length of our Lord’s ministry is left an open ques- 
tion in the preceding notes, the table of the Harmony is 
based upon the Tripaschal theory, and places John 5 
before any part of the Galilean ministry. This may 
confuse many readers, The other special tables on the 
Gospel facts, etc., call for no comment. The section on 
St. Paul’s Missionary Journey has been rewritten and 
improved, but the chronological scheme is neither satis- 
factory nor consistent. The effort is made to present 
the views both of Lewin and of Conybeare and Howson, 
which leads to some confusion. In Part V., the most 
valuable addition is the sketch of the “ Political Condi- 
tion of Judea in the First Century, A.D.” This enables 
the reader to obtain some idea of what the Germans call 
zeitgeschichte. Of the seventeen sections in this part 
several are new, many have been carefully rewritten, and 
those portions bearing on the New Testament. are of 
marked excellence. Part VI., entitled ‘ Indices,” in- 
cludes a valuable “ List of Obsolete or Ambiguous Words 
in the English Authorized Version,” by Professor Skeat, 
an enlarged “Glossary of Antiquities,” and a much 
fuller “ Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names.” The 
subject-index, the concordance, and the general index 
(which comes first in the volume), remain the same in 
form and contents, but have been carefully verified. 

The New Testament references of the Cambridge Bible, 
on the outer margin, are those usually found in reference 
Bibles. The misleading dates at the head of the column, 
in the Gospels, are retained, and no use is made of the 
Revised Version. Professor Ryle gives the groups of 
the New Testament books, and also the “ History of the 
Canon of the New Testament.” The latter was probably 
“up to date” when written, but contains no reference to 
the evidence from the recovered Gospel of Peter, which 
seems to settle the question of Justin Martyr's knowl- 
edge of the Fourth Gospel. It is to be regretted that 
Professor Ryle uses the phrase “‘Synoptist Gospels.” 








“Synoptist” is applicable to the author, “ synoptic” to 
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in some places, Still the section is very full and ac- 
curate, 

The textual criticism of the New Testament is well 
treated in the Cambridge Bible by Mr. Murray, who 
naturally follows the theory of Westcott and Hort, re- 
specting a “neutral” text, to which, as practically de- 
pendent on a single manuscript, some critics take excep- 
tion. The article is very compact, probably beyond the 
comprehension of untrained readers, The “ History of 
the English Bible,” by Dr. Moulton, is excellent. Mr. 
Murray contributes the introductions to the New Testa- 
ment books, introducing some paragraphs on the origin 
of the Gospels. The summaries of the several books are 
fuller than in the Oxford Helps,—too full for useful pur- 
poses. The chronological order of the Pauline Epistles 
is that of Bishop Lightfoot. The “Synopsis of Gospel 
History,” by Mr. Carr, is interrupted by many notes in- 
serted in the pages—useful in themselves, but likely to 
perplex the reader who wishes to get a bird’s-eye view 
of the story. The chronological theory on which it is 
based is not obvious, The reference of B. C. 4 as the 
year of the birth of Jesus Christ is inaccurate. The essays 
on the “ History of the Apostolic Age,” by Mr. Robin- 
son,andon contemporary history by Professor Gwatkin, 
are valuable. The table of New Testament chronology, 
by Professor Lumby, is brief and accurate, though 
B.C. 4 is the date assigned to the Nativity. The glos- 
sary in this volume is also by Professor Skeat; the 
indexes and concordance resemble those of the Oxford 
Helps. The Companion deserves high praise, but, as 
already indicated, many of the contributions are embar- 
rassingly full. The treatment implies a special training 
on the part of the reader who can profitably use the mat- 
ter. Yet the appearance of such a companion is a mark 
of advance in biblical scholarship, and also a proof of 
the high demands made by our teachers. 


- In general, it may be said that all five Teachers’ 
Bibles are confusingly full, that one needs careful in- 
struction to use the helps profitably. The Collins 
Bible seems to be the most convenient for the Sunday- 
school teacher in studying the New Testament, The 
Oxford Helps are the most thorough. The Cambridge 
Companion in some details takes the first rank, the article 
on the “‘Sacred Books of Prae-Christian Religions” being 
especially full of interest, and representing a line of study 
now coming to the front. Bagsters’ will be preferred by 
those who are already familiar with it. It is handicapped 
by its past history. The Cambridge volume has all the 
advantage of a new enterprise. The Oxford Bible has 
won so great success, and now presents such improve- 
ments, that it will keep its firm hold. The publishers of 
these Teachers’ Bibles deserve unstinted praise for their 
appreciation of the needs of their constituents, and for 
their enterprise in supplying these needs. And having 
said this, the reviewer is the more free to indicate certain 
directions in which it seems that improvement is possible. 

It would prevent many vexatious mistakes, and would 
every way have a good moral effect, if every new edition 
should be dated on the titlepage, and should print a 
plain clear statement as to its relation to previous 
editions, Surely the publishers of Teachers’ Bibles 
never resort to tricks of trade. Why should they lay 
themselves open to possible criticism in that direction? 

There are limits beyond which fine print ought not to 
be tolerated. If the world had proper sanitary legisla- 
tion, it would suppress more than half the Teachers’ 
Bibles now published, along with more than two-thirds 
of the daily newspapers. This statement, of course, has 
no particular reference to the editions now under exami- 
nation. 

It would greatly increase the value of our Teachers’ 
Bibles if they would give a carefully selected line of 
references to the literature of the subjects they discuss. 
It is surprising that they ignore the bibliographical ele- 
ment to such an extent. If this need were supplied, it 
would incidentally remove a part of the pressure for 
space which now leads to so much use of excessively fine 
type. Many topics could be treated in half the space 
they now occupy, if the treatment were supplemented by 
a reference to some accessible book where the reader 
could find full information. 

Our Teachers’ Bibles should cease to be the principal 
bulwark behind which the King James Version shelters 
itself. Probably the weightiest reason, everywhere, for 
not introducing the Revised Version, is the lack of 
editions of the Revised Version with helps. To produce 
a series of helps that would equally fit the two versions, 
and then to bind these helps with the Revised Version, 
as fast as a demand for them came in, ought not to be an 





Bibles. If reasons of copyright interfere with this in 
Great Britain, the thing might be done at least this side 
the water. 

Our present Teachers’ Bibles are mostly growths, and 
they have grown unwieldy in point of arrangement. 
Something new and useful has been added with each 
edition, and it has been put in where it could best stand, 
without disturbing what was already in. As a con- 
sequence, each Bible has a considerable number of 
treatises, instead of one treatise systematically arranged; 
and the treatises are printed in an order more or Jess 
haphazard. In addition, if a hasty count is correct, 
the Cambridge Bible has twelve alphabetical lists, the 
Collins Bible sixteen, and the Oxford Bible twenty-two. 
Thus, in some instances, a topic is inadequately treated 
in several places, instead of being adequately treated in 
one place. In other instances, one must hunt in several 
places before finding the thing he needs. 

Some publisher ought to carry out the following plan: 

1. Have all the materials of his Teachers’ Bible di- 
gested into one systematic treatise supplemented by one 
alphabetical list. The one alphabetical list should in- 
clude the concordance; the list of subjects ; the glossary ; 
a full line of the topics treated in the systematic treatise, 
with references to the treatment; there the index to the 
atlas, and all matters that can better be treated by them- 
selves than in a systematic treatise. 

2. By thus combining his materials, he would exclude 
a great many repetitions, and would thus save a percent- 
age of space. He might utilize this by adopting any 
available features in which the other Teachers’ Bibles 
excel his own. 

8. He should cause to be made whatever additions, 
Subtractions, or modifications, are necessary, that his 
helps may be suited to the Revised Version. 

4. He should then have his work mercilessly cut down 
to dimensions such that he could print it in type large 
enough to meet reasonable sanitary requirements. In 
cutting down, a large proportion of the matters that are 
in dispute should be omitted. Much also should be 
omitted as being of only transient interest. That is, pre- 
ference should be given to what is certain and perma- 
nent. In many cases, a brief treatment, with a reference 
to some available book, should be substituted for the 
present fuller treatment. 

5. In a large number of instances, references to good 
books on the subject should be added. 

6. For binding up with these helps an edition of the 
Revised Version should be prepared with revised refer- 
ences, and with marginal renderings from the Authorized 
Version. 

Appreciating to the full the admirable Bibles we now 
have, it would seem that the points here suggested are 
points in which improvements might be made, and that 
they are not so high up in the clouds but that some sane 
man might undertake to realize them. 





In Memoriam : John Larkin Lincoln, 1817-1891. Requisitus 
in Academiam Coelestem. With two portraits. (8vo, pp. 
iv. 641. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. $3.) 

Professor Lincoln of Brown University was a scholar 
whose praise was in all the universities of the land. As 
an instructor in Latin, he was a vitalizing influence 
upon his classes, and with this personal vigor he com- 
bined extensive and accurate scholarship. His literary 
executors have judged wisely that the best monument to 
the man would be a selection of his papers on personal 
and classical topics. Following a fine memorial address 
by Professor Fisher of Yale, come a few pages of auto- 
biographical notes, and then diaries of his student life, 
and two series of letters from Europe. The next four 
hundred pages are occupied with essays written mostly 
for a club of friends of kindred tastes. Some of these 
are very noteworthy studies, and Professor Fisher singles 
out the review of Mr. Gladstone’s Juventus Mundi, and 
the papers on Plato, Sophocles, Dante, and Goethe’s 
Faust as the finest. They are the work of a man enthu- 
siastic for the greatest things of life, and especially for 
the Christian grace and light which are the center of the 
historic movement. And, withal, they are thoughtful 
and careful pieces of work.’ The paper on Galileo, for 
instance, puts the whole story of his condemnation and 
retraction in the reader’s possession in a way which will 
please neither the apologists for the inquisitors, nor those 
who degrade the name of martyr by applying it to the 
pliable Italian astronomer. In some cases it may be 
claimed that there is over-appreciation of the subjects of 
the papers. Ranke was a very great historian, and it is 
interesting to know that he was also agoodChristian. Yet 





exploit beyond the reach of any publisher of Teachers’ 
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and his methods is the deluge of praise which has fq, 
lowed his death. 


History of the Jews, By Professor H.Graetz. Volume II]. 
From the Revolt against the Zendik (511 C. E.), to the Cap. 
ture of St. Jean d’Acre by the Mahometans (1291 Cf) 
(8v0, pp. viii, 675. Philadelphia: Jewish Publicatic, 
Society. $3.) 

We have many books on the biblical history of th, 
Jews, but very few on their post-biblical history, 4). 
though that abounds in points of interest, and the whole 
field has been explored with vigor by French and Gg). 
man scholars of the Jewish faith during the presen; 
century. The German work of Professor Graetz has 
long been recognized as the fullest account of the Jews 
in the centuries which followed their dispersion. The 
author is not an artistic historian, nor is his judgment, 
difficult points at all times the best. But the book is 
learned and painstaking that its translation is a rel 
service to our literature. The third volume covers ong 
of the-darkest periods in later Jewish history. The out. 
burst of Christian enthusiasm in regard to the Crusades, 
was turned far too often and too easily to rage against 
the Jews of the countries which shared in that move. 
ment. As regards these atrocities, Professor Graetz 
writes with natural severity, which sometimes. carries 
him beyond the bounds of justice. More pleasing is his 
account of the great Jewish scholars, Maimonides, 
Jehuda ben-Halevi, Solomon Ibn-Gebirol, Abraham 
Ibn-Ezra, and others. Protestant readers will be inter. 
ested especially in the account of the Karaites, who re. 
jected tradition and clung to the letter of the Scriptures, 
Students of mysticism will be attracted to the account 
of the Qabbala. 


The Evolution of Spiritual Man. By William M. Lisle, 
(12mo, pp. vi, 209. Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.50), 
Mr. Lisle’s book might be described as an expansionof 
certain positions in the writings of Professor Drummond, 
to whom he acknowledges his obligations. But it is anes- 
pansion which is full of independent thinking, and con- 
sequently of interesting suggestion. Its worst fault is 
that it is only suggestive, not complete. Thus he de 
velops the view of Christ as the source of the spiritual 
life in men, but gives us no light on the problem pre: 
sented by the presence of spiritual life in prophet and 
psalmist before his advent. He applies the formula of 
“‘ conflict for existence and survival of the fittest” to the 
spiritual development, without showing its application— 
if-such there be—to the continued existence of the in- 
dividuals who refuse the life. The gift of epigram has 
not been denied to Mr. Lisle, but that of continuity in 
thought has been withheld. His work abounds in fresb 
openings of view, but is scrappy, and, at times, almost 
incoherent. His criticisms of Calvinism, Millenarian- 
ism, Ritualism, and other forms of thought, are incisive, 
but that of Calvinism is sympathetic and even admiring. 


Bayou Folk. By Kate Chopin. (12mo, pp. 313. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 


These short sketches and stories show us another side 
of the life of the Louisiana Creoles from that which Mr. 
Cable gave us. Here it is the country folk living 4 
still simpler and more primitive life, and following still 
older fashions. Here are the troubles of bad harvests, 
unhappy loves, social feuds, sickness and death, a8 all 
the world over. But here also, as our author loves (0 
show us, are the triumphs of simple faith, the unselfish 
helpfulness of true friends and neighbors, and love 
stronger than death. Most of the stories are pleasant. 
The most striking is that in which the young Creole 
planter sends away his young wife because their child 
shows the taint of negro blood, and then finds that it is 
in himself, and not in her. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Sunday occupation for children that is at once ¢™ 
tertaining and instructive is published by the Good 
enough and Woglom Company, No. 122 Nassau Street 
New York. It is a Dissected Map of Bible Lands 
When properly put together, it shows Egypt, the Wil 
derness of Sinai, and the Promised Land, The price of 
the map is fifty cents. 


W. Atlee Burpee and Company have published ™ 
cently several books that are of interest to the wap 
fessional lover of flowers. The Beautiful Flower 
den, by F. Schuyler Mathews, is filled with uselal 
suggestions on the subject indicated by the title. A 
About Sweet Peas, by the Rev. W. T. Hutchins, ** 





there is room to doubt if the last word about his work 
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Jast year. It now treats of thjs popular 
flower in a very thorough and interesting 
way. Injurious Insects and the Use : 
Insecticides, by Frank W. Sempers, 
written for all flower-growers i tatadalbed ia in 
their plants from insect depre- 
Farmers and fruit-growers as 
All 


protecting 


dations. 
well will find this last book helpful. 


three books are fully illustrated. 


The first part of Theologisches Jahres- 
bericht (Brunswick: C. A. Schwetscke & 
Son) has been issued, and contains the 
review of the exegetical literature of the 
year 1893. Professor Carl Siegfried of 
Jena, in his notices of the new works in 
Assyriology, speaks with enthusiasm of 
Professor Hilprecht’s first volume of Baby- 
jonian cuneiform texts as “a truly splen- 
did undertaking achieved at the sacrifice 
of health, and under a burden of labors 
enough for a giant. Any one who takes a 
look into the book will be carried away 
by admiration for this extraordinary man; 
and yet there lies here but the first part 
ofa colossal undertaking. The cuneiform 
texte are splendidly reproduced in the 
most exact fashion, in fifty plates. Noth- 
ing is overlooked; the smallest peculiar- 
ity of the characters is carefully copied ; 
every line is measured, every space exactly 
preserved. The student has the monu- 
ments before him as they are in nature. 
In this way the author has laid the foun- 
dation for judging of the age of the monu- 
ments on paleographic grounds, and has 
thus imparted a lasting value to his work. 
Ia the learned Introduction the author 
bas given a critical survey of the whole 
mass. of Babylonian inscriptions of the 
earliest period, has sought to determine 
the age of each on paleographic and 
philological. grounds, and thus to obtain 
atnustworthy chronology of the materials 

theycontain, and therefore of the oldest‘ 
Babylonian dynasties.. Much is here thatis 
new, and that differs from views previously 
put forward, as the placing of the Kish 
dynasty earlier than Sargon, the chronolo- 
gical determination of the period from 
Burnaburiash down to the Pashe dynasty 
(pp. 87-44), and other things besides, upon 
which only the specialists in Assyriology 
and ancient history can pass. Every 
reader will come to the conclusion that 
nothing is said here on light grounds, but 
all is excellently reasoned out. The cir- 
cumstance that the author coincides at so 





many points with such solid scholars as 
Tiele and Ed. Meyer imparts probability 
to his statements.” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
reguiar edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
¢tamine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain wniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
“4 it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
ther advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make- -up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
“ppearance upon the last page, will be charged 
on advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 





For dyspepsia use Horsford’s Acid Phoe- 
Plate. Dr. W. 8. Leonard, Hinsdale, N. H., 


“ys: “The best remedy for dyspepsia that | 


ever come under my notice.” 
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With Even Their Board Paid, 
And Private Piano in Room, 
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What 100 Girls Tell 


In a Delightful Little Book 


How They Were Educated, 
Under the Best Teachers, 
In the Finest Conservatory 
In Music, Singing or Art, 


Without 
a Penny’s Cost 


This little book will be sent to aay address, free of charge, by 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 








Books by H. Clay Sneaks by 1 Clay Tremben. 3 umbull. 


Friendship the Master- Passion. 


a force inthe world. 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth 
A biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 


The Knightl Soldi ier. revised edition. 323 pages (3% x8 inches), illustrated. 


Price, $1.50. This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the best student- soldier of the 
nion. Just the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 


A book on the nature and his- 
tory of friendship, and its place.as 
and enclosed i in a box. ce, $3. 


associations. 


An.examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
The Blood Covenant. | Scripture. This is not, strictl speaking, a theol = 
treatise, but it presents primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. A book 
pages (548% inches). Price, $2. 


Kadesh- barnea. aun importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 


a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. The boo! book has rare value and fascination for biblical students 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. It is also an attgactive story of adventure quite out of the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (744Xg inches). Two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. bony $3. 


A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 
A Lie Never Justifiable. thesis by 4 careful and vigorous erentivomt of the 
— of voac fod pe the sin of » ,in Ya light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 


of centuri discussion. of 250 pages (4X7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $i 


Hints on Child-Training. Ai (nny rite ae Maine ane 
dren. 311 pages (554X7% inches). Price, gx. 


Teaching and Teachers. .A,°°%24.292, P9057 inches), bound in 


t is to-day the popular band- 
book on Sunday-school teaching. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
A Model Superintendent. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. 
It is an object lesson, showing how a age superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 


a fine steel portrait of Mr, Haven. pages (5%4<7% inches). Price, gr. 


The Sunday-School : 
Its Origin, Mission, 

The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888. 415 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. 
on hex eM inches) 


A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
Principles and Practice. volume complete in itself. These essays in the 
realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 


od every-day life. 
x. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. 


The Ten Commandments 2 as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
speech. 38 pages (544x7% inches). Price, 25 cents. 


1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
Two Northfield Sermons. foe, A 
These sermons were delivered before the conferences of iy 
students at Northfield. ‘Their practical lessons bear direc 
on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in 
manly living. in one volume of 53 pages (54 X7% inches). 
Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


important facts in recent Assyrian discoveries are here 
brought to bear upon the Book of Jonah. The book can be 
read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 
Bible story. 19 pages, with illustrations (554x7% inches). 
Price, 20 cents. 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. for it. 


200 pages per book (4% «6% inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in a. 





A neat descrip- 
tive catalog telling 
about all our publi- 
cations will be sent 
free ot charge to 
any one who asks 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work. 


The 3d Quarter, 1894 


Westminster 
Quarterlies 


Edited a by J. R. MILLER, D.D, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


A GRADED SERIES. 


THE WESTMINSTER SENIOR QUARTERLY 
for advanced scholars. Witha colored-map, 
40 pages, One copy, 20 ots. a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 ots. ' 
THE WESTMINSTER - 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 
for younger scholars. With a colored map, 
36 pages. One copy, 20 ots.a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 ots. 
THE WESTMINSTER PRIMARY QUARTERLY. 
Enlarged and remodeled, Illustrated. 36 
pages. One copy, 10 ots. a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 8 ots. 


The best and the cheapest. 
Send for samples. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, 
Business Superintendent. 


1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and Workers. 


In the aveey of the life of Christ, to be resumed in 
the International Sunday-school lessons, for the siz 
inning with July, no concordance or other 
found more valuable than the new 
A-BAT of the Gospels, for Historical 
Stady,”’ by Professors WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS 
and EST DE Witt Burton. It will be of 
assistance not only in the study of the narrative of 
Save life, but also in the study of his discourses 
and sayings. 
Those who use the International Sun 
lessons will find it a help of exceptional v: 
to all who pursue the Inductive Method of Srady 
will prove indispensable. 


a price. $1.50. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 


JESUS. THE NAZARENE. 
armony of the Gospels, 
J. Kephart, A.M. The story_of Guru's 
life “dheetty told in chronological order, with a 
unique arrangement of the harmony and 





A Life 
bs gs 4 


ture references by columns in the margin. At a 
glance can be seen the portion of the is 
where the wished by is Sart A careful in =. 


tion is furnished . R. Blackall, Price, 60 


cents, net. ‘ 

THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN, By the 
sameauthor. Questions and answers on the lead- 
ing facts of Christ’s life simply stated. Admirably 
—- for use in the Sunday-school, home, and 
—— or Fy § pone s societies, Bound in paper. 

dress, 


W.. J. SHUEY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


THE HANDY HARMONY. 


Invaluable for teachers and Bible-classes. An outline 


OF THE GOSPELS. 


FULL. SCHOLARLY. PRACTICAL, 
Price, 10 cents ; $1 per dozen ; postage paid 


Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Conn. 


~e JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Geewne “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00, 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & — 
23 East 17th Street, ew York. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS 


For the little ones, THE BIBLE TIME LADDER.” 50 cts. 
Goodenough & Woglom Co Co., 122 Na 122 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


Mrs. Crafts’ Primary Teache Teachers’ ‘Quarterly. 


ween, gry peter Saewess 
ear; 10 cents a qua 
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DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD. 

It not familiar with them, mention The Guat 
School gae. and sead 36 cents for samples wo 
doubl e money 





IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 


~~ GOLDEN GRAIN, No. 1 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL SONG- BOOK, By A. BEIRLY. New and best book for Sabbath- 
EBXAMIN®}E schools. Sample copy, 20 cts. Specimen pages free. 
SELECT SONGS, NO. 2. Cees by F.N. |" ALFREO y BEIRLY. 113 Adams Street, Chicago, wm 
_ LOUBET, D.D., Jet the 1 = 


and Hupert P. Marwn, for use where only one 
book is desired for the devotional meeting and 


the Sunday-school. Cloth, $40 per 100. be hs eter you s will Tike it 
NGS, By Dr. W. H. Doang, 
SUNNY “SIDE so Y will meet the de- pages Triumphal yr 1 
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THE BIGLOW &@ MAIN Co., 
E. Oth St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5. 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

APE Sect or 4 set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as mone vopies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, Foo each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent porty 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 
red. 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
soe papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
hat large kages may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten conten pal for in aclub of either 
character. The free copies for peckage clubs cannot 
we'll be sent separately, but will be included in the 


packa,<. 

‘Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, Can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a kage to a s@parate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months torun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. it 
seeesage club subscriber intends to change his or her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not onty Ge post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
8on than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
ee club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

med last year b: 





The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unless ay special request. The ~ 

pers for a club will invaria iy be discontinued at the 

epiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
re 


early. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
ntries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
following rates, whith include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, : 
one or more copies, 6 shiilings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
Ts must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one , Whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 

Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.,, will receive yearly 

or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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>, Opere Chairs. 
‘ . C. SMALL 
26 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


-PULPIT. FURNITURE. _ 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Farniture, Pulpits, Chairs, ete. 
AN, successor to Baxter C. Swax, 
Second Street. Phila.. Pa. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


J.P. FRINK.551 Peari St., New York,U.S.A. 


Sete 


Fat visbling FIFE feo nee orp 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A.) and BE. India Tin. 
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Phat will be the result of your 


trying to save money by using poor, 
cheap washing-powders, instead of Pearl- 
ine. Just consider, How much could 
you save in a year if you bought the 
cheapest and most worthless ? And 
how far would it go toward pay- 
ing for the things ruined in a 
single month? You can’t save 


anything by buying cheap wash- 


ing-powders. The way to 
save money in washing is 
to use what has been 


proved to be absolutely safe. That is 
V" Pearline. Millions use it. a 
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Bright’s 


Dr. M. M. Jordan, 
Boydton, Virginia. 
the “ Virginia Medi 
1888. ] 


A communication from 
Monthly’’ for March, 


‘‘Three years ago, without having been 
previously sensible of impaired strength, or 
any deterioration of health, I found myself 
suffering from Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 
My attention was first directed to the exist- 
ence of renal trouble by Dropsy making its 
appearance as (idema on the face, particu- 
larly around the eyes, and simultaneously in 
the lower extremities. Examination showed 
two and a half per cent of albumen, there was 
a heavy sediment, and casts of urates were 
deposited in abundance. This state of things 
was soon followed by Ursemic Poisoning, 
manifested by Coma and Delirium, 
and I was confined for many months to my 
bed, everythin et to a fatat 
termination. ‘Treatment failing of any 
permanent good results, I was, in this con- 
dition, put upon 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


the good effects of which were soon apparent 
in a notable diminution of the albumen, a 
partial disappearance of the Dropsy, and a 
gradual subsidence of the Coma and De- 
lirium, Under the continued use of the 
Water there was slow but constant improve- 
ment in my condition, until I was so 
far restored as to be able to enter 
actively upon the practice of my 
profession, in which I have now been 
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The Gouty’ Diathesis, etc. 





BUFFALO LITHIA 
Nature’s Great Remedy for Bright’s Disease of 


the Kidneys, the Gouty Diathesis, 
Renal Calculi, etc. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


sts generally, or in cases of one dozen half 
scriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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engaged for some two years without any 
interruption of moment on account of my 
health. There has been, occasionally, some 
manifestation of unpleasant symptoms, but 
I have found them a ge disappear 
under the influence of the water. With 
this experience I cannot do less than com- 
mend this Water to the profession as worthy 
of trial in other similar cases.”’ 


Dr. David E. Smith, 


of Bronxville, Westchester, N. Y. {Extract 
Jrom communication in the ‘‘ Medical Bricf"’ 
of May, 1881.) 
“Several months since I was called to see a 
atient, a ee from hereditary 
heumatic ut. Her limbs were very 
(E£dematous, and would pit on pressure, leay- 
ing an indentation long after the finger was 
removed. Microscopical examination showed 
urates, and also revealed casts, and by heat 
and nitric acid I found twenty-five per 
cent albumen, showing a marked case of 
Bright's Disease, complicated with 
Rheunmiatic Gout. My first object was to 
get rid of the vel, which was rasping and 
tearing the kidneys. I puf dry cups over the 
kidneys, and ordered 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


four goblets a day. I continued the cupping 
and the use of the Water, and she continued 
steadily improving. No casts can be discov- 
pon 9 as she is scarcely sensible of the gouty 
trouble.” 
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A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


OK BOOK 


FRE containing over 2,500 
tested recipes, 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fail to 


fi. WATCH -CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For fall particulars how to obtain both. address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.. 
P. @, Bex 287. New York City, N. ¥. 










FIVE GLASSES OF 


Soda Water 


BY MAIL. 


Send us a dime, and we will mail youa package of 
GEM SODA WATER: Urange, Lemon, Mead, 
| Vanilla, Root Beer, or Ginger Ale. No labor. No 
bottling. Alway healthful. Ready when wanted. 

_ The Wolff Chemical 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE GOLDEN SUNSET, 


I By Samuel Longfellow. } 





The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 
And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies, , 


The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds 
Dissolved in glory, float; 


And midway of the radiant flood 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well; 

And which is earth, and which he heaven; 
The eye can scarcely tell. ’ 


So when from us life’s evening hour, 
Soft passing, shall descend, 
a glory born of earth and sky 
he earth and heavens blend! 


Flooded with peace, the spirit floats, 
With silent rapture glows, 

Till where earth ends, and heaven begins, 
The soul it scarcely knows. 





THE CALL OF ELISHA. 


[Marcus Dods, D.D., in The Independent. } 


Throughout all the recorded intercourse 
of Elijah and Elisha it is made quite ob- 
vious that Elijah clearly saw that Elishs 
was not to be a mere imitation or repro- 
duction of himself. He seems even to 
have feared that his very marked charac. 
ter would unduly dominate the lesser 
Elisha, and unconsciously mold him. This 
is shown in their first meeting. Elisha is 
plowing, busily preparing his fields for 
the first crop he has had for three years, . 
anxious to repair, if possible, the loss the 
years of famine had occasioned. Elijah 
abruptly, apparently without warning, 
greeting, or pause in his walk, flings his 
prophet’s mantle over Elisha, and passes 
on without a word. It might not be difi- 
cult to trace in this some remaining de 
spair on Elijah’s part. Why has he no 
word of welcome or encouragement {wr 
the man whom God has selected to be his 
companion and ally? Does he not thiak 
it worth his while even to turn and see 
what effect his‘conduct has on the man 
thus abruptly called from pleasant rural 
ease, so dear to the Israelite, to a life of 
hardship and danger? Does it not look 
rather as if Elijah were saying to himself, 
I will have no share in the responsibility 
of this; I will execute God’s commission, 
and if this man pleases to respond to God’s 
call, he does so at his own instance and at 
his own risk? - 

The different temperament of the two 
men becomes at once apparent—Elijab, 
solitary, stern, voiceless, like the whirl- 
wind or lightning of his own vision; 
Elisha, like the still voice, full of human 
sympathies, all alive with thought snd 
feeling which must find utterance—4 
hearty, hopeful, humble man. For 4 
moment he stands and looks at the mantle 
suddenly dropped upon him as if from 
heaven, and from it to the strange figure 
whose shoulders it has left, and at once 
comprelrends the situation as distinctly 4 
the heir on whose brow his tottering father 
sets the crown, and on whose shoulders he 
lays the robe of state. He was prepared 
for the summons. God’s call comes with 
an outward suddenness, but it comes 
those who are prepared by himself to re 
spond to it. It is not now that Elisha go 
through the struggle of giving up all, and 
following toa life Which must be fashioned 
day by day by God’s will. He has done 
that already. He had, perhaps, stood 
few weeks ago on Carmel, one of those 
who had been torn with doubt, and ye 
maintained faith, and there his doubt and 
hesitancy had been rebuked. And after- 
ward shame may have seized him that 
none had been found to second and defend 
Elijah; shame that he himself could g° 
back to his peaceful farm, while the ™*" 
of God, the worthiest man in Israel, had 8 
price set upon his head, and had none 
say ‘Well done!” Such thoughts } 
probably wrought in him a full ory 
tion of himself to God’s work, and 
Lord, understanding this, chose him * 
his representative for the next half-ce? 
tary. Elisha has not now, therefore, 
make up his mind. But by God’s call 
only feels himself more strongly 
to men; it is, as interpreted by him. * 








to consider and help his people. And® 
his old affections are quickened, not dulled, 
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by it. He asks first to take leave of his 
relatives. : 

Jn Elijah’s curt and strange answer, 
containing no Offer to accompany Elisha 
to his new home, nor even any promise 
to wait for him, the same spirit is shown. 
“Go back again; for what have I done to 
thee?” Here, indeed, there is what would 
have been to a touchy spirit, or to any one 
with a less quick penetration of the move- 
pent of human nature than Elisha had, a 
disclaimer of any connection between the 
two. Elijah refuses to take any govern- 
ment of Elisha’s action, refuses even to ac- 
knowledge that he has given him reason 
and invitation tofollow him. “Go back 
sgain; what have I done tothee?” Elisha 
is thrown back upon himself. He is not 
to be the servant of Elijah, but of God, 
and his own conscience. He is not to 
submit himself to the influence of a com- 
manding Ccharaeter; he is to judge for 
himself, to think for himself; to act for 
himself, to lay bare his own soul to the 
jmmediate eye of God. Thus from the 
frst, Elisha is prevented from putting 
himself wholly under Elijah’s influence. 
And Elijah is careful to have it so. 


His answer is in substance the answer 


‘one must often give to those who ask 
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advice on pointsof conduct. A young man 
in good circumstances, like Elisha, comes 
and asks you whether he should enter the 
ministry. What can you-say to him but 
this, that he must not accept a call from 


‘ = or from any man, but from God? If 


is own heart recognizes and accepts the 
call, let him obey it. There is always a 
danger in allowing personal influence to 
overstep its legitimate limits. There are 
always in the world a number of people of 
no strongly marked character who are 
liable to be molded by those who are 
strong in individuality. But even when 
the influence which rules them is good, it 
may do né good, but harm to them, if they 
allow it, as they often do, to lead them 
into positions for which they are not fit- 
ted, A great name in the army or navy 
lends a luster to the profession which 
leads into these professions many young 
men who are wholly unsuited for them. 
Non¢ are such hero-worshipers as boys, 
aud yery frequently a boy of weaker char- 
atet hay his position in life decided by 

te cieumstances that his elder ‘brother 
@rshoot companion has chosen a certain 
profession or career. Parents, also, may 
exert too strong an influence on their 
children, though, of course, the opposite 
fault is the common one. The time of 
emancipation from such influence is ex- 
tremely precarious and difficult to manage. 
The child should have his own conscience 
educated, should be led to feel that he has 
aguide within him, as well as without, 
should be trained little by little by being 
left to his own judgment to find his own 
way among points of conduct, and so, 
when he grows up, there will be none of 
that appalling revolution one sees so fre- 
quently when parental restraint is re- 
moved, and lo! there is nothing within to 
take its place. 

Elijah shows extreme reluctance to be- 
come a father confessor or spiritual direc- 
‘or. In the very spirit of Christianity he 
answers to those who ask minute direction, 

© not come to me; ask within your 
own conscience.” People ask, Are we to 
abstain from this or that amusement? Is 
this practice or the other consistent with 
my calling as a Christian? The answer 
is, It is you who have received the call, 
and it must regulate your conduct. If it 
ot in your heart to give up all to obey 
the call of God, it is vain for any earthly 
adviser to tell you te do this or that. If 
you find it possible to mix in the same 
Scenes, to enjoy the same amusements as 
*fore, do eo by all means. If your recog- 
nition of Christianity and fellowship with 
im do not enlighten your conscience, and 
pee you to find your own way through 
wi what are they doing for you? To all 
© make a stand for this or that worldly 
thusement, and who only give up what, 
2 common ry they are forced to 
five up, God would say, Who hath re- 
tae at yourhand? Do I force you 
feat eid a reluctant service? Who asks 
sen Deive up worldly pleasures if your 
met does not prompt you to do so? 
iia following that Christ, in common 
een all leaders, desires, is that of uncon- 
— and hearty choice. He does not 
to be followed by those whe feel 

al Ives under compulsion, and who 
ee and reluctantly, and as if con- 
ned by an overpowering necessity, 
dee on what they are taught is incon- 
at with discipleship. Religion must 


could eat no fat. He 

had never tried CoTro- 
LENE, otherwise the 
family peculiarities 
might have been some- 
what mitigated. Greasy 
food is distasteful to mary 
and unwholesome for all. 
Lard has always 
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Cottolene 


the new shortening has no hog’s grease in its ingredients. 
duct made from cotton seed oil and beef suet. Although made from fine material, 
it is cheaper than lardand more economical in every way. The modern, 
up-to-date housekeeper will try Cottolene and prove its value for 
herself. Cottolene is sold everywhere in 3 and § lb. pails. 
that you get only the genuine. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Montreal, San Francisco, &c. 


It is a vegetable pro- 
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Be sure 





LADIES! 








Boots and Shoes. 





bé a free, hearty,+jéyous thing, or it is | 
worth little. If, instead of giving strength 
to bear our burdens, it really adds a bur- 
den of its own, it is worth little. If it 
does not develop us into a manhood which 
finds no relish in the childish frivolities 
that formerly attracted us, we have not 
experienced the true power of religion. 
Connection with Christ lifts men into a 
life in which certain things seems incon- 
gruous, unattractive, impossible. Elisha 
made no lamentation at his leave-taking. 
He made a feast. It was like the festival 
of a bride, who feels leaving the old home, 
but whose sorrow is drowned in an over- 
whelming joy. 

And yet, where the love of what is good 
has not as yet so rooted itself as to make 
all obedience and righteousness spontane- 
ous and delightful, discouragement should 
not be allowed. For the perfect love, 
which rejoices only in good, is a great 
attzinment; and if our will is so resolutely 
bent on righteousness that we compel our- 
selves to do it, the love of it will follow. 
We must not forget that our character is 
at present in process of formation. A 
perfect character will delight in all good, 
and the fulfilment of all duty will be but 
the expression of its own leanings and 
likings; but while the character is only 
in the stage of growth and immaturity, it 
must be judged by what the will is reso- 
lutely set upon. If we are determined to 


be righteous, then we are righteous, even 
though the love of righteousness is as 
yet more a matter of conviction than of 
feeling. 








WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Bays our hynny A or oak Im 


‘sewing machine 
finely finished, nicke! pla eodameed to Ree 
and heavy work; for 10 Years; 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
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oa io oem aod save 
to-day for 

71 a ty 
| ES MEG, CO, 242 Wates Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WALL 
PAPER. 


Pocket Knives, and Scissors. 
Tibustrated catalog sent. C. P. @ Bro.,60 W. 
Market &., Louisville, Ky. Every article warranted. 





WHY are wecalled cponto 
paper the finest houses in our 
vicinity? Bend 8 . for 100 


samples of oar 
1625 St. Phiia-Pa. 





For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes, this is without doubt the best 
and most reliable Dressing before the 
public. 

It has stood the test of time and com- 
petition, and has proved not only the 
most acceptable, but from its long 
standing has become the most popu- 
lar in the market. The care used in 

, the selection of materials from which 
it is made, together with the experi- 
ence of forty years in its manufacture, 
warrants us in recommending it as 
superior to anything of the kind now 
in use. 

More of this Dressing is sold through 
out the WORLD than any other make 


‘Ask your dealer for, it, and take no other but Brown’s French Dressing. 


Are you 
giving your 
baby cow’s 
milk or any 
food requir~ & 
ing cow’s 
milk in preparation? 

Any doctor will tell you 
that the worst forms of 
tubercular disease are 
conveyed through the 
medium of cow’s milk. 
In this connection 


Nestle’s Food 


is invaluable, as with the 
addition of water only it 
is a safe and entire diet 
for infants. 

A large sample and our book “ The 
Baby ” sent on application. 


Thos. Leeming & Co., 71 Warren St., W. ¥. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 











| Whitna’s Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers, 


| Keep the throat moist and voice clear. pees fer 25e. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnat Philadelphia, Pa. 








Best irrigated fruit 
and farm lands in 
Southern California, 
only $15.00 an acre. 


ALIFORNIA e:s-s35: 


eyes 
#125 an acre, by joining the three F’scolony. Write 
for particulars of the plan. 


Farm, Field, and Fireside’s Colony Dept., 
Chicago, Ill., and Los Angeles, Cal. 


8, ASE GOD MORTARS 


STULET CO., TACOMA, WASH. 











What Causes Pimples ? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 

matter. 

4 Nature will not allow the 
¢ clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The reliable remedy, when not duetoa 
constitutional humor, is CurrouRA SOAP. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps, 

Sold throughout the world. Porrer Dave 
AND CHEM, Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free, 
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Soldier 


The life story of Major Henry W. 
Camp, one of our noblest soldier 
heroes, told by his companion and 
closest friend, Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull. 

The book was written in the midst 
It is full of 


of active service, 
exciting incident and vivid word 
pictures of ‘bivouac and battle. Just 
the book for young men of to-day. 


Among the noble American young men 
whose blood has moistened the battle-fields 
of freedom, none have left a more honora- 











ble memorial of gallant deeds and a pure 
and beautiful character, than the subject 
of this biography.—New York Tribune. 


323 pages. Illustrated, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
{1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, $1.50. 
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OOK AGENT’ 7 Outfit for The Com- 


plete Compendiam 
of Universal Knowledge, with instructions, 
only 10 cents. Special terms to students. 
B.12, FRANKLIN SQUARE BIBLE House, Phila, Pa. 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If so, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
for us. -Ladies can do as wellas gentlemen. Add 
8. I, BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I 
AGENTS WANTED cade 


treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


aday. Write quick, ROHARD, Box 7 . P 


h Sales anpasalioled. S15 
AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 

308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, 


SEEeP 




















CAB OB PETA Rg. ooccccecrceccscceccseccesessed 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 


all other ciatme........ .................8,106,141,78 
Surplus over all Liabilities....... 76,978.74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1804. 
$2,683,115.46. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice- 


; President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM, F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON, See. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. KE. Gillingham, 
Pemberton & Hutchinson, Charles 8. Whelen. 


Alexande> Biddle, Edward F. Beale,Jr., 
John 8. Gerhard. 


LOMBARD 


Equitabie, Jarvis-Conklin, and other Mortgages 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 
BOSTOK, 




































































keep their freshness 


and flavor. 
‘ * Pure" and‘ Sure.” 
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b% SURED ~ EDUCATIONAL, 
pa , EDUCATIONA 


a a » ¢| WHEATON SEMINARY 
aioe D0 NOT STAMMER. FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


* see THAT WORKS more’ wondarful ‘cures than any, iiving NORTON, MASS. 


vestitionss. Can refer to John D. Wattles The fall term of the 60th year begins September 13, 
without éuteo Fine = ee ot ne 18%. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
goa ager nab nent pe . arrangements, Fine library, laboratorf, observatory, | 
Sarotio ouse-wife’s best friend. With PUSLADELPRIA ENSTLEUTE. and cabinets, Send for illustrated prospectus to 

Sop RSet * FS Sertog Gorden St. Ente... Fo. Pawin Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
_ itshe conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of . Johnston, and F : 


yd stage sa coca os i aan An Agen is valuable in proportion to its 060 NTZ SCHOO BEST FOR SHIRTS. 


influence. If it merely hears of 
eck ean be dene with Rarecsn, Common soap | vessaciorend tolls Phat, scuminins. wii | wascauhes tn pn Teeany minetes freee Pilade 

ou a em as to recommend a : 7 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. teacher ‘and » recommends Re commends phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 26. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN’TI. 
Bein fashion and use Saroii0. Mo. of, | 70% Sat © more UT * | For circulars and reports apply to Principals, == 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0., PA. EDUCATIONAL. “ 






































MassaCHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


: School for Christian Workers, Springfield, 
QUALITY, Williston Seminary, loot ar sotatihe moe MORAVIAN SEMINARY Mass, Young mes end women | needed. The bow 

‘ ; | For Youne Lapres, Bethlehem, Pa. Founded 1749. | catalog descr superior Sunday-school, Mission- 
WORKMANSHIP, erie cae "Dall tocen opens @aptonabes ¢ bit J. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal. ary, and Physical courses. Address J. L. Dixon, Sec, 
And SHAPES Address, Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. " Healthful location ; Christian home life; modern 


oat uipments. New it-academic department. Send PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine 8t. 
UNEQUALED. << txnoworcsia. Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 
SEVEN GABLES, For Youne Lapres. Estab. in 1848. Opens Sept, 2, 


rs H) Bridgeton, New Jersey. Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding FOR WOMEN 
IN \ ("uh yi i Inthe piney regions. Climate mild aod dry. Phys WELLS COLLEG AURORA, N.Y. | BmAtNina-SCHOOL. Always open. hi 
y | cal 














Three full courses of study. Location beautiful and | and poor welcome, 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mam, 
Cease, _ Sima eremas on agytication. healthful, New building with modern improvements. 


LAKE ERI E SE MIN ARY, Session begins September 19, 1894, Send for catalog. Mtoe y can wens | SAORTHARD sermons after die 


8 and circu 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO OUGHTON SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, . YouNG, 148 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sinton, N.Y. Affords finest advan for cul- —-— 
Practically collegiate with the care and culture of | ture bay social training, with tho :— 


rough tion 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principat. for the best colleges. Sanitation perfect” ‘or illus- 


trated catalog address A. G. BENEDICT, Principal. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, - 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A college for ANAAN ACADEMY, Canaan, Litchfield Co., 


‘ i a 
‘ 
women. The program, stating the graduate and un- Conn. Camping, boating, fishing, base-ball, 
dergraduate courses of study r the academic year, | tennis. Tostruction. ‘Gammer Seasion Opens June 20, HAR TF ORD S 





























will be sent on application. Fall particulars of the Recror. 
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movie X Ten Weeks. 


~'* For Ten Cents. 


For Ten Cents—in stamps, if you wish—The 
De Long Par. Hoox Sunday School Times will be sent'on trial for ten 
AND Eve has on the face . : 
and ‘beck of every: card weeks to any one not at present a subscriber. 
ha’ words? Hundreds of regular subscribers are very kindly 
i $ sending the paper for ten weeks to others who are 
not acquainted with it. Wide-awake Sunday-school 
hump ? workers *throughout the whole country have been 
1 LORETO quick to take advantage of this offer, and doubtless 
many thousands more will wish to do so. If you have 
fe one Bros, never used The Sunday School Times, isn’t it worth 
trying ? The experiment won’t cost much. 
We try to make this the best religious paper pub- 
a WVhen a Glove Fits Well | lished. Many say we succeed. At any rate, nearly 
The one hundred and fifty thousand Bible teachers and 
Bible students have it week in and week out. This 
cannot be said of any other paper of its class. 
Why shouldn’t one hundred and fifty thousand 
more get acquainted with The Sunday School Times 
—test it fairly—know it as it is—for at least ten weeks ? 


“Kayser Patent Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves” We shall hope to make them want it permanently 


are sold with a GUARANTEE TICKET with each by making it invaluable as a lesson help to every live 
which ENTITLES the wearer to a new pair 
REE, in any case where the “ TIPS” wear out be- teacher. 
oves, 


If your dealer hasn't this Glove write te Special Notice.—To every subscriber we give 
ene cinc-wete an two “premiums ;” namely, a high standard of excel- 
O’NEILLS, lence, and a remarkably low price. They go with 

Ist 


6th Avenue, 20th te 2 


Tmporiersand dealersin Dry Gcods, Millinery, every copy of the paper. A trial subscription for ten 
etc..in the United States. Send for sampiesand prices. 


=a weeks at ten cents includes both “ premiums.” 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Will give you a better 
return for the money 
invested than any other 


BICYCLE. 


SEND FOR ONE OF OUR CATALOGUES. 
The Hartford Cycle Co., 
Hartrorp, Conn. 





The Genuine 





Columbia 


Quality. 


The raw material used in the con- 
struction of the 1894 Columbia bicy- 
cles is carefully analyzed by 

an expert metallur- 


gist in our employ, 

, and thus only a unt- 

form grade of the 

in 4 toughest and strongest 

metal is a ted. A Columbia bicycle 
as built t y will wear longer and 


do better service than the traditional 
“ one-hoss shay.” 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Our attractive catalogue may be obtained 
free at our agencies, or we will mail it for 
two two-cent Stamps. —~ 
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The y Schoo! Times intends wo admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however. an ad tof not he commercial credit be inadvertently inserted 
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